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HISTORY TAUGHT TO CHILDREN. : 


(A paper read by Miss JENNIE Muzzy, December 28, 1889, before the Annual Session of the 
Principals’ Association at Madison.) 

History —the life of man upon this earth of ours, from the first 
faint outlining of it upon the obscurity of unhistoric ages as back- 
ground, down to the full glare of this present nineteenth century; 
history — the lives of innumerable men in thousands of centuries, in 
all parts of the globe,— which scholars classify into Ancient, Medix- 
val, and Modern, and subdivide into the history of Egypt, Chaldea, 
Greece, Rome, and finally of every civilized nation upon the face of 
the earth,—surely this is no small topic, and the perfect mastery of it, 
in its endless manifestations, is as hopeless a task as the counting of 
all the leaves upon all the trees in all creation. 

If the story of man takes on such an air of complicated multiplicity 
as to confound the student of mature years, how can it be brought 
within the comprehension of the little child who stands upon the 
threshold of existence, and has hardly yet become familiar with the 
little stretch of land hemmed in by the horizon, about which is all the 
world to it as yet? 

Is the young mind capable of an intelligent appreciation of the 
records of human activity, of understanding what man has been and 
has done? Is it possible for it to take in the significance of, and be- 
come interested in, facts such as that 2700 B. C., a civilized people 
flourished upon the banks of the Nile? or that the Chaldeans were 
proficient in Astronomy 2300 B. C.? If it be possible in a measure 
to insulate children from the possessing influence of the tangible 
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present, and bring them into contact and sympathy with the people 
of the past, by what means is it to be done, without unduly forcing 
their budding faculties? And if children can profitably be taught 
history, at how early an age should the instruction begin? 

To these and kindred topics we invite attention: 

According to the process of development commonly employed in 
our public schools, the child’s powers of understanding history are 
not prematurely taxed. Up to about ten years of age, he is fed upon 
the dry nutriment of First, Second, and Third Readers, spelling, and 
a few grains of arithmetic, well overlaid with analysis. 

To this regimen is added Geography with its interminable, jaw- 
breaking list of countries, rivers, and towns. When he has “done” ~ 
the world, as embraced in two or three geographies, and has further 
“cone through” the rules for speaking the English language, he is, 
under favoring circumstances, allowed to take up United States. 
History. 

He then flounders through a forest of bewildering dates, and a mass 
of uninteresting details, and declares emphatically that ‘“ history is 
dry.” He is a victim, in point of fact, of the Gradgrind theory of. 
facts, such as, taken dry into his intellectual man, are not assimilated, 
and remain a burden until memory altogether eliminates them from 
her store. His experience creates a disrelish for anything more of 
the same sort; and if perchance he “finishes the book,” he has no 
appetite for the history of other lands. As the natural sequence of 
our methods, a large proportion of our American citizens know 
little of the history of their own land, and still less of other lands. 

We must, then, if candid, concede that our public schools do not 
make our youth conversant with the facts of history, and do not even 
foster enthusiasm in the line of history. 

We come back to our starting point. Tow shall we teach history 
to the children? How can we revivify the past, and make history 
something more interesting than a collection of dates and statistics? 
How shall we go to work to improve upon our old methods? 

Let me start out with this proposition,— that every youth in attend- 
ance upon our public schools, should, at the age of fourteen years, 
have some knowledge of the past of all historical countries, and par- 
ticularly of the past of his own country, and that without ever having 
taken up history, or the United States History, as a study in the cur- 
riculum. 

Let us see how this may be done. Let us study child nature. With 
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the child, “seeing is believing.” He learns by what he sees and 
touches. He gains knowledge through his senses. The faculty of 
observation is very active, and memory stores up the fruits of observa- 
tion. Given so much, and the child may, at avery early age, be 
taught the rudiments of many of the natural sciences, as has beew 
done successfully in some schools, to my knowledge. He will appro- 
priate this proper pabulum quite as readily and instinctively as he 
does his food. By judicious appeals to the intelligence through the 
senses, he soon arrives at conceptions of such abstract. notions as 
color, form, numbers. Hence, the possibility of teaching a child 
Arithmetie. 

Early in the child’s schooling comes geography, and this study 
affords little scope for observation. ‘he child has seen but little of 
the world. (ralfs, bays, peninsulas, and promontories are, in all prob- 
ability, only names, and nothing more; and of distance, he has no 
accurate conception. His is now the task of learning the names and 
locations of countries, and parts unseen, unfamiliar, and hence unin- 
teresting. The faculty of imagination must now be called into play. 
He must see the natural features of the earth through the eyes of 
some one else,—-and happy is the child who sees them through the 
eyes of a wide-awake, clear-visioned teacher. 

While geography may and often does degenerate into a tiresome 
memory exercise, it affords to the teacher the opportunity of giving 
the child his first glimpses of the world in which he lives, and of en- 
joying his childish wonder and curiosity as they journey on from 
clime to clime, and from pole to pole. 

It is this second-rate study which is the entering edge of the wedge, 
cleaving the environing here and now, and opening up to view an 
ever widening outlook upon the world at large. Jor often the wedge 
fails in its mission, and permits only a kaleidoscopic view of a heter- 
ogeneous mixture of heathenish names, skirmishing around among 
countries, islands, cities, capes, straits, bays, and what nots. 

Betweeen the study of geography and that of history, there is a 
strong analogy. 

In geography the child must learn what is upon the earth, and 
what peoples dwell in its various portions; in history he must learn 
what peoples have been in various portions, and what they have done, 
and still less, in the latter, is any appeal to the eyes possible. The 
statements of history are not verified through the senses. The little 
geographer may have diminutive mountains, capes, etc., presented 
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for his edification, and in the peregrinations of his matarer years, 
he will behold the verification of his early instruction. 

The most we can do for the young historian in that line, is to point 
out to him the site of Bunker Hill, or perchance the home of Wash- 
ington. Again, the geographer may obtain an idea of the inhabitants 
of other countries by chance sights of the various foreigners who 
flock to our shores,— but there are no visitors from the past to illum- 
inate the study of history; and almost the only use for eyes is in read- 
ing the records. 

As in geography so in history, there is free scope for the imagina- 
tion, and it must be put to the test not only for reproducing things 
remote and strange; but it must bridge the chasm of centuries and 
resuscitate strange peoples amid the peculiar surroundings of a long- 
buried past; and I see no reason why the juvenile imagination, by a 
gradually progressive process, may not be trained to perform this 
work easily, profitably, and enjoyably. 

This training of the imagination may be begun at a very early 
period,—if not in the line of history, iu some other; and I think the 
surest way to stir the imagination is to excite wonder and curiosity. 
A simple story of something partly within, partly without the do- 
main of a child’s experience, will engage his rapt attention. He 
readily apprehends the familiar, and the unfamiliar fills him with 
wonder. He is curious about this strange thing. He “wants to 
know,” and all the data he can gather, goes to make its image. 

Through these childish proelivities the teacher may provoke inquiry 
in almost any direction he chooses, and may exercise the imagination 
upon a great variety of subjects, outside the range of home-life and 
piay, “upon things in the heaven above, the earth beneath, and the 
waters under the earth.” 

When he has gained this power of readily comprehending what is, 
he may begin to try his imagination upon what has been, upon the 
sequence of time and events, in other words, upon history. 

Let us suppose that we are in a school room with children under 
ten year’s of age, and wish to lead their thoughts backward through 
the “corridors of time.” We ask a bright little girl what house she 
lives in. and has she lived there all her life. Getting an affirmative 
repiy to the latter, we ask if she knows who lived there before she did, 
and we trace the history of that house as far back as the knowledge of 
the children will permit, back to its building, if possible. ‘“ Then this 
house has not been here always?” ‘Were there any other houses 
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here before this house?” “Then this was not the first house?” 
“Do you know which was the first house?” ‘“ How long ago since 
that was built?” ‘“ What was here before that first house?” ‘“ Who 
lived here then, and what were they like?” 

By skillful questioning, the points of interest in the local history 
may thus be elicited and a few hints of natural history interspersed. 

Beside the information gained, those children will have formed 
some faint idea of the jong past underlying the all-absorbing present. 
If I am not very much mistaken, they will be filled with wonder as 
they learn something of the history of the very spot of earth which 
they call home. Their childish imaginations will run riot through 
the past. They will want more facts to weave into their fancies; they 
will exhibit their newly found learning to father and mother, and 
torment them with a maltiplicity of questions. After the abatement 
of the first wondering curiosity, there will remain a |atent interest in 
the past, and this interest may be stimulated, and fed by the wise 
teacher, until the child has acquired a familiarity with the principal 
events, prominent characters, and characteristics of the past. This, 
then, is the open sesame into the domain of history. 

Pique the curiosity, entice the imagination into reconstructing the 
past of our race, inveigle all the powers of mind into a search for the 
data, and cultivate a fondness for learning the story of the past. 

Can we do this in our schools to-day without revolutionizing them? 
I believe it possible. Facts in the aggregate constitute knowledge, 
and knowledge is such a bulky generalization that, for convenience’ 
sake, we have subdivided it as much as possible; although, owing to 
the correlation of the forces of nature, these divisions cannot be en- 
tirely independent and complete each in itself. Accordingly, our 
knowledge is well parceled out and distributed among numerous pig- 
eon-holes, each labled with its proper logy or graphy, and placed in 
its proper position in the series. 

We have a few of these pigeon-holes in our public schools, de- 
signed to be well ransacked by our youth; but, in as much as the ma- 
jority of these same youth will never have an opportunity to investi- 
gate those further on in the series, is it not a part of the teacher's 
mission to do some dextrous jumbling, some nice mixing of contents, 
and to introduce topics both new and old. out of the fullness of his 
knowledge? 

Geography is honored with a pigeon-hole. Let us call up the class 
in this “description of the earth,’— stick closely to our pigeon-hole, 
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follow the text-book, make sure of the map questions; if any are 
unable to rattle off the brief descriptions of climate, soil, natural 
productions, and inhabitants verbatim et literatim, give the same les- 
son for next day, and presto! the thing is done. The class in geog- 
raphy has had its portion for the day and that without the introduc- 
tion of any extraneous information. : 

Let us call up the class again just as it has reached Siberia in Asia. 
We purpose to teach some one thing of the present and one of the 
past. So we give them, firstly, a brief word picture of life in that 
land of perpetual snow and introduce them to the exiled convicts 
from Russia a Za Victor Hugo. 

Then for the past, we tell them how men have dug down through 
the snow and frozen gravel until they came upon elephants covered 
with woolly hair, frozen solid for centuries. Now wemake them open 
their eyes in astonishment as we just hint at some of the changes 
which the earth itself has undergone. To provoke retentiveness, we 
will quiz them to-morrow on the lecture of to-day. 

I know of no study which affords such an unlimited and legitimate 
field of operation to the teacher, for enriching the child’s fund of infor- 
mation in regard to the interesting peculiarities of countries and peoples, 
When considering the inhabitants of any country, the story of the 
past may very naturally be introduced, and in this way an ideaof what 
history is and many individual facts in history may be permanently 
lodged in the child’s mind. To be sure, geography and history are 
pigeon-holed separately and that nicely too, but they are not there- 
fore, totally independent of each other. History without geography 
is an impossibility,— would that the converse of this proposition held 
true! But, because the greater includes the less is no valid reason 
why the “less” should never infringe upon the “ greater,” or why 
our pupils should know the “less” perfectly and the large balance not 
at all. This idea, then, affords the solution to our problem, how to 
teach history without text-books and without interfering with the 
present work of ourschools,— and geography, including all that itnow 
does, with an added element of entertaining historical matter, to give 
it piquancy. Supposing our class is upon the map of Africa, of the 
parts without a record, there are items of contemporaneous interest 
concerning Livingstone, Stanley, the Zulus, ete.; but how is it possis 
ble to leave the river Nile without giving the class some faint idea of 
its romantic history? Of course no detailed account would be admiss- 
ible, but tell them of its great nation flourishing over four thousand 
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years ago, of the pyramids and how it took two thousand men three 
years to bring a single stone from the quarry to the pyramid; how 
it cost only four dollars to bring a boy up to manhood, and if you 
touch upon later times there are Alexander the Great, the founder of 
of Alexandria, and Cleopatra, the fascinating, the last of the Ptole- 
mies. 

Asia Minor, Greece, Italy, are there not plenty of stories in their 
archives with which to beguile the irksomeness of geographical detail ? 
of Cyrus, the Persian, of the seige of Troy, of the founding of Rome, 
what tales better adapted to impress the youthful mind? 

The ground is all historic and replete with interest. The only 
danger is that the enthusiastic teacher might inundate the class with 
billows from the ocean of the past. As we study our own country 
thore in detail, and as its history is not mythical nor very romantic, it 
must necessarily tax the teacher’s genius to give zest to what is of 
itself rather prosaic. Of course, the New England States are the 
richest in historical lore, and the early history of each is capable of 
being made quite entertaining; but there is much in their Colonial 
History which can in no wise be intelligibly interpreted without an 
intimate acquaintance with trans-atlantic events. King William’s 
war, Queen Anne’s war, King George’s war, the French and Indian 
war,— what are they but the little ripples on the margin of a troubled 
sea of continental politics and wonderful illustrations too, of the 
far-reaching effects of international disturbances? From them, also, 
by a skillful presentation of their causes, the child may derive a clear 
idea of that troublesome doctrine of the “balance of power.” In 
connection with other portions of our country, there are stray items 
of interest, and there are always the Indian Mounds and the Aztecs 
to fall back upon. 

In this plan, not much is contemplated in the line of chronology, 
or sequence of events. Not exact knowledge of the past as a whole, 
not even an outline of the past is aimed at, and dates even are not 
essential, except as they conjointly express relative time. 

In this imbibing of information, the tiresome must be discarded, 
the attractive retained., The exercise should partake as little as pos- 
sible of the nature of a task, and be as refreshing always as water to 
parched lips. 

In its spontaneity lies its charm, and in the impressions produced 
its real excellence. While not aiming at great aad immediate results, 
the child, under such a course, would certainly acquire more or less 
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familiarity with the prominent names, events, etc., occurring in the 
history of many countries, so that, when, in the regular order of the 
curriculum, he took up the study of history, it would not be “all 
Greek” to him, but he would continually eccme upon names and inci- 
dents familiar to him, which he would greet with all tue cordiality of 
old friends. The one thing which is the great barrier to success in 
the study, the strangeness and complexity of it all, would thus be 
obviated. Dates would not be so tedious, and events, previously 
known, would arrange themselves in rightful sequence without 
great difficulty. 

On the other hand, if the child completes his school education 
without ever having taken up the study of history, the benefit of this 
practice is incalculable. The small nodule of information, the crys- 
tallized product of this long-continued process of historical infiltra- 
tion, would grow, I take it, much after the fashion of the geode, 
by continuous accretions from without. The love for history, the 
acquisitive habit, would still operate, and must, even under adverse 
circumstances, eventually result in a fair stock of knowledge, gathered 
from many a quarter. 

You may be pleased to dub this scheme as utopian, and impracti- 
cable. You may point to the harassing machinery of city schools, to 
crowded schools and short recitations, to ungraded work, and to the 
backwoods district school, with its frequent changing of teachers. I 
do not claim infallibility, and admit the difficulties; and I go still 
further, and say there is no method, however perfect in itself, which 
is always and invariably practicable or advisable. But still I have 
faith in the underlying idea, and believe that it may be advantageously 
employed, in a modified form, in every school. There should be 
no procrustean bed for schools and classes, to destroy individuality 
and hamper development. It may be that time and circumstances 
will permit only the minimum of correlated work in the geography 
class. Still, almost any class might be incited to so thoroughly pre- 
pare the lesson as to recite it in five minutes, if a ten minutes’ 
interesting story were to be the reward. And if at any time the 
teacher should happen to open up a rich vein of information, let the 
recital from the text go for that day, and take it, if need be, in review 
the next day. Anything rather than that both teacher and pupil should 
be bound hand and foot to the text-book. You may be sure, too, of 
a larger audience than the class upon the floor. If it is a district 
school, all in the rodm, both large and small, will be too deeply en- 
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. 
grossed listening to the teacher’s animated narrative to give much 
heed either to books or mischief. 

I have not confined myself to United States history, for, in 
the work of the primary teacher, that is but one small item. 
The teacher who is inclusive in her system of instruction, who does 
not aim merely to teach this or that branch, but who sets her pupils 
in hot pursuit after kuowledge, is the teacher who will not fail 
to teach something of United States history, by some adopted or 
original method. 

As for this history in mixed and ungraded schools, it seems to me 
that it might well be taught in the line of general exercises. For in- 
stance, the teacher gives an outline of the life of Christopher Colum- 
bus, simplifying the story, and making it as vivacious as possible for 
the little ones, and placing the important items upon the board for 
those who can, to copy and memorize. Or, the story may be told to 
the little ones, and the older ones be required to write it out as an ex- 
ercise in composition. Or, a certain important battle in our annals 
might be given out as a topic upon which all were to inform them- 
selves; the little ones to find out the names of the contend- 
ing armies and commanders, the larger boys to give the order of bat- 
tle, the girls the location, causes, etc. But, as a general rule, there is 
nothing so interesting as life, nothing so entertaining as the story of 
what man has accomplished, and Carlyle declares that all “ history is 
at bottom the history of the great men who have worked here.” So 
we have excellent authority for making our pupiis acquainted with 
the men of our country, who have figured conspicuously in its career. 
For the little children there may be special exercises in memorizing 
events, such as the discovery of America, the landing of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, the Declaration of Independence, and firing on Fort Sumter. 
I have no doubt any First Reader class weuld take great pride 
in learning and repeating in concert the names of the Presidents of 
the United States, which would save them a tiresome task in after 
years. 

“ Where there is a will, there is a way ;” 
and I think we may consider our proposition established, and bravely 
assert that every youth of fourteen should have some knowledge of 
general history, and particularly of the history of his own country. 

The only condition remaining is that the teacher be qualified to 
perform this work. We have supposed that the educators of our 
youth are full to overflowing of those innumerable facts which go to 
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° 
make up history; but, as history is not one of the essentials for a 
third grade certificate, we can hardly expect this to be generally the 
case, 

I look back over my early schooling, and I do not recall a single 
historical fact gained from any teacher; further, [ cannot cal) to mind 
a single instructor who was not the devotee of text-books. Our 
school was considered a good one, too. [look over my own experi- 
ence as teacher of history, and find large classes of pupils averaging 
fourteen years of age of varying intelligence, coming to the study of 
the history of the world with absolutely not an atom of previous in- 
formation upon the subject. The task was to them Herculean. It 
was like entering upon an exploration of the labyrinthine darkness 
and strangeness of the ancient catacombs of Rome. 

You will pardon me then if I urge the necessity of a richer, more 
varied bil! of fare for our pupils. While it is true that no fountain 
ean rise higher than its source, and that the teacher who knows only 
a few text-books can teach only text-books, it is the privilege and the 
duty of every teacher to read and gather information from every 
available source wherewith to stimulate and enrich the energies of 
his pupils. If you have lacked early opportunities and are not yet 
brave enough to attempt an outline of the world’s history, then by 
all means find access to some complete United States history, such as 
Bancroft’s or Bryant's, become enthusiastic in that line and give your 
pupils a live recitation. This getting that we may give, is doubly 
blessed, inasmuch as it enriches him who gives quite as much as him 
who receives; and, though this labor of love in behalf of the rising 
generation may not receive due recompense in dollars and cents, we 
shall surely find rich reward for our toil in our own intellectual gain. 





READING FOR TEACHERS. 


(A paper read by Jas. T. Lunn, December 29, 188), before the Executive Session of the 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, at Madison.) 

Although this is pre-eminently an age of books, newpapers, and 
other periodicals, it is also an age of trashy, demoralizing publica- 
tions, which the tastes and economy of preceding generations little 
demanded. But for such reading a field has been created by the wide- 
spread ability to read, generated by our public schools, in millions 


whose horizon of life is bounded by their physical apetites and ex- 
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periences, and whose literature must, to be appreciated, rest on a 
physical, sensual basis, something that appeals to their yet condition 
of the material predominating over the intellectual life; and possibly 
to the uneliminated factors of savagery and lust bequeathed to us as 
the heredity of our uncivilized ancestry. 

Varied to suit all tastes, and cheap as printed matter has now be- 
come, it is astonishing how large a portion of our populace read but 
little outside their local sheet, filled, as most are, with neighborhood 
gossip which profits little to mind or pocket, but which stimulates 
the inborn curiosity to know what our neighbors are doing. A large 
acquaintance with the homes of the average citizen creates a belief 
that books of any kind, and especially good books, are less generally 
diffased than many think they are. Thanks to the bull-dog tenacity 
of certain traveling agents of double-priced books, more are to be 
found than could be found if purchasers had been guided by their 
own inclinations. 

Many (should we say most) of our teachers are the product of thesa 
bookless homes, and few, who are widely and intimately acquainted 
with the rank and file of our profession, will incur the trouble of de- 
nying or seriously caviling at the statement that most of them have 
read but little, and read that little ill; and what they have read has 
much of it been of the Indian hair-lifting, love-sick, or free-booting 
styles of sundry periodicals, which we will not here advertise. 

The reading of such trash by these teachers, it is not for us to rashly 
condemn. There exists a disposition to read, a hungering to read, 
and the home and neighborhood stock, poor as it may be, is the only 
food available to gratify this craving. Of the whole range of litera- 
ture and of the best authors, they are profoundly ignorant, and have 
no literary acquaintances to consult confidentially; and even if they 
should learn what is desirable and covet it, they sink in despair in 
view of the prices out of all ratio to their annual surplus, after pro- 
viding for the absolute necessities of decent appearances, for to their 
retreats the glad tidings of a cheap press have not penetrated; or if 
they have, the news seems too good to be reliable and is disregarded. 

Some teachers have parents of little education, but of much native 
ability and shrewdness, whose whole lives have been devoted to money 
getting; and their children have been educated to teach by the nar- 
rowest and nearest text-book channel that would return the invest- 
ment with interest; for to them the schooling, either as pupil or as 
teacher, is a matter of pure dollars and cents, so that any additional 
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expense for literary culture or breadth of information is regarded as so 
much thrown away. All candid thinkers must admit that this wide- 
spread lack of standard reading among teachers, is a source of weakness 
in the instruction of our children; as much supplementary aad collat- 
eral information that should accompany the text-book matter, must 
be deriyed from general reading, and if so derived and given wi!] stim- 
ulate pupils to a like wide-spread range of books. Philanthropic 
efforts have been made, as witness the Chautauqua and other organiza- 
tions, to inculeate the habit of systematic reading among the peo- 
ple generally. 

The degreeof success attained by these several societies depends less 
on converting previous non-readers to become readers, than on having 
a plan of operations and an organization by which to assist those 
hungering to read, and to stimulate others to persevere in whom the 
desire to read is feeble. 

Interest and faith are created by outlining what to read, and the 
order, manner, and purpose of its doing; and are sustained by attrac- 
tive selections from the varied kinds of literature. 

Advantage is also taken of the human tendency for companionship 
and the competition resulting therefrom; and of that soft side of our 
natures which seeks recognition and commendation for well-doing, and 
is gratified by diplomas or certificates, stating what has been accom- 
plished by those named thereon. 

What is wished to be brought to your consideration is this, whether 
much good might not result from an organization somewhat similar, 
in its general features, to those alluded to, but limited in scope to the 
teachers of Wisconsin. 

Objection is made to these others, in that they have their centers of 
inspiration and business too tar away, and their membership too wide- 
spread in area, conditions, and occupations to accomplish as much for 
our teachers as a special organization of a more homogeneous mem- 
bership, familiar leadership, and specifications of work might do. 

Also, their courses include many synopses or outlines of subjects, 
which so far as size is concerned, may truthfully be named “ Prim- 
ers,” but whose perusal or mastery leaves members in the intellectual 
primer stage, as well; and in the boiling down process, they have lost 
the jucy fullness necessary to enjoymenié and understanding; and to 
the consciousness that you have all there is of the subject, and donot 
continually fear to be reminded of the missing links in your several 
works. Our course should be mainly composed of full-fledged works, 
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such as ean be obtained in the cheap pamphlet forms now in vogue; 
and circulars naming the works, and where published and procurable, 
should be distributed to teachers; and we hesitate not to claim that 
where all other reading courses have secured one Wisconsin teacher, 
ours would secure ten. 

Selections for the course should be limited in number, to from 
twelve to twenty of the best productions of the world’s most noted 
authors; as, owing to lack of any international copyright, the writ- 
ings of the entire foreign world, ancient and modern, are dispoiled of 
their choicest gems to be laid before us in pamphlet form for the 
price of a song; so that the entire cost of the whole of a creditable 
course need not exceed five dullars; and even this small sum is so dis- 
tributed over three or four years, as to accommodate itself to the 
scantiest purse of any one fit to teach. 

In counties having a public or teachers’ library, even this small sum 
may be somewhat reduced, if books of the course can be drawn there- 
from, though such reduction is not here advocated, except as a tem- 
porary economy, as it is very advisable that each reader accumulate 
an individual store of reading matter for review and reference, which 
is necessary if the mental acyuisition is to be reliable and permanent; 
and also that this commendable literature remain as wide-spread as 
possible, to advertise itself to the general populace. 

Though aimed mainly at our more isolated brethren of the rural 
districts, who are often far from good books or bookish information, 
this course would prove a sharp prompter to many of our graded and 
high school teachers; as it is safe to say that many high school, 
normal, college, and university graduates are practically without 
experence in reading; and many who have studied such condensations 
as Shaw’s and other texts, would be well pleased to further their 
knowledge by perusing complete works under the auspices of a State 
organization. 

The machinery by which to work this scheme admits considerable 
debate. 

The central department could consist of a president and secretary, 
or of a board of managers, and a committee of three or five to select 
books for the course. The duties of the president or board should be 
mainly directory, stating what to do, and how, and when, with as few 
details devolving on them as possible. The secretary transmits 
orders and receives reports by counties for compilation, comparison 
and suggestions. 
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The committee to select books should place on the course none to 
which any member objects, and should select works touching various 
ages, nationalities, and styles, for which they should formulate the 
items needing special attention when reading. 

In respect to the sub-agencies necessary to carry out this scheme, 
the writer hereof is much more willing to receive than to advance 
suggestions. The greatest difficulty is to test all this reading, to 
know that it has been attentively and thoroughly done, and not raced 
over in aslipshod manner. Whether this testing can be safely left 
to voluatary associations for mutual examination and official certifi- 
cation, is a matter of doubt. It could be done by county superintend- 
ents, assisted by graded and high school principals, though this might 
be taxing them too much for others. 

To test the realing of one work, enough for the purposes of this 
plan, need take but a few minutes in a rehearsal, especially of por- 
tions designated by the examiner. Much would have to be trusted 
to his honor and judgment; but as little could be permanently gained 
by deception, and as teachers are above rather than below the average 
in morality, a margin may be granted for iffdividual discrepancies, 
without endangering the project as a whole. 

Instead of special diplomas, the ordinary teacher's certificate could 
be utilized to set forth the portion of the course read by the holder. 
This could be by an appendix having the course so sectioned in the 
order to be read that superintendents, by a stroke of the pen, could 
cancel the part unread. 

The media by which to make the project known to each and every 
teacher throughout the length and breadth of the State, exist, ready 
at hand. in the JourNAL or KpvcatTion, institutes, and superintend- 
ents. 

Of what such a scheme stands in most need, to launch it into suc- 
cessful operation, is the patronage of this Association and of the State 
and county superintendents, which would secure for it respect, adher- 
ents, and stability. And should the matter go no farther than 
for the first two of these merely to sanction and to issue a course for 

teachers, and nothing farther be done by them, much reading would 
result and good be done. 

As a matter of course, we expect to hear that the project is vision- 
ary and impracticable, and long-drawn arguments may be made in 
support thereof. We admit that there is a great probability of fail- 
ure, but we also claim an encouraging possibility of success, ‘The 
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unknown quantity needed is a sufficient number of members of this 
Association, and others of kindred caliber and sufficient self-sacrifice, 
to serve as missionaries in the enterprise. ° 

The scheme is not an ambitious one, but intends to till a humble, 
obscure field. 

The minimum of expense with the maximum of excellence in the 
course, must be steadily, unflinchingly kept’ in view. The mass of 
our teachers need a reliable, kindly hand to point out for them judicious 
reading of literary excellence within the limit of their means; and it 
is sincerely hoped that the philanthropy of this Association will devise 
and execute some means for carrying into effect the suggestions herein 
advanced. 


—* 9 e—________- 


POLITICS IN THE SCHOOLS. 


It is coming to be quite generally acknowledged that the pedagogue 
as well as the parson, may dabble in politics, without cutting himself 
off from his chosen profession. Such a participation, however, has 
usually been conceded as a privilege, rather than urged as a duty; and 
the school room has been regarded as rightfully sacred against the 
intrusion of political questions. So far as politics means partisan- 
ship, this view of the case is clearly correct. It can hardly be 
expected that Republican tax-payers will very cheerfully support a 
school where Jeffersonianism is preached as the “eternal truth,” or 
that their opponents will be any more self-sacrificing in promoting 
the dissemination of distasteful doctrines. But it is very clear that 
the coming voters need a better political education than can be picked 
up during the excitement and smoke of a bitter campaign, or from 
the regular perusal of a partisan newspaper. No child ought to leave 
the common school without having received some instruction with 
reference to the history of political parties, the issues upon which 
they have been and are divided, and the prominent arguments by 
which their positions are supported. All this can be accomplished 
without the teacher in any way compromising that freedon from 
partisan bias, which should always characterize him in the school 
room. It will be a source of surprise to many, with what avidity 
even young children will take hold of these questions; and it can 
hardly be anticipated that any community, which is not intolerably 
bigoted, would object on partisan grounds, to such an addition to the 
school curriculum. The present time seems specially favorable for 
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the inauguration of such a movement. The prejudices and ephemeral 
issues which grew out of the war are being driven from the field, and 
there is being manifested a‘quite general recognition of the necessity 
of more light upon the fundamental questions which are, or have been, 
the subject of party controversy. Public attention has been quite 
generally called to a new organization styling itself a “Society for 
Political Education,” which proposes to furnish, at reduced rates, some 
of the best literature bearing on economic questions. Standard books 
are to be issued from time to time in a uniform binding, and sold in 
sets at considerably less than the retail price. These cannot fail to be 
of great service to the teacher, either in enlarging his own knowledge 
of political ecoaomy or in preparing some such courseof study as has 
been suggested. The society was organized by prominent members 
of the two political parties, and it may thus be anticipated that their 
publications will be reasonably free from partisanship. That they 
will be, in the main, found on the side of civil service reform, “ hard 
money,” and free trade, is to be expected, in consideration of the fact 
that a large majority of the most cultivated writers on political econ- 
omy are agreed in supporting those principles. Certainly no class of 
people can render more powerful assistance in promoting such a 
movement, than the teachers in the public schools. 


H. D. Maxson. 





SCHOOL VISITATION. 


{A paper read by C. L. Harper, County Superintendent of Grant county, before the Convention 
of Superintendents, at Madison, December 29, 1880.) 

It is a firmly established and wholesome principle in the manage- 
ment of human affairs that the errors and imperfections of one indi- 
vidual should, when“others have an interest in his acts, be corrected 
and remedied by another. The principle is a simple one, and almost 
universal in its application. Governmental affairs, from the most im- 
portant to the most trivial, are regulated by it. Every public official 
has certain restrictions placed upon his acts, and certain definite lim- 
itations placed upon his power. No branch of public service is alto- 
gether independent of other branches, or is excepted from the applica- 
tion of this corrective agency. The transactions of one officer must 
be investigated or his accounts verified by another, and every reason- 
able restraint is thus placed upon him in order to hedge in, as far as 
may be, those individual proclivities to undue freedom or license of 
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personal power, which result from unrestrained liberty. In com- 
mercial affairs even the same watchfulness and supervision are found 
necessary; and when the routine of a business is rightly ordered, 
every employe must expect to submit his work to the jealous inspec- 
tion of interested parties. The banker knows precisely the capacity 
and fitness for his position of each of the various officials in his em- 
ployment. The shrewd merchant knows exactly what his clerks are 
doing; the master mechanic inspects and directs the work of his fel- 
low artizans; and even the farmer, generally the least business-like of 
men, exercises the same prerogative of watchfulness over his “ hired 
hands.” But wide-spread as is this rule in its application, an excep- 
tion to its operation is not undiscoverable; and, strange as it may 
seem, we find a large class of public servants almost wholly without 
proper and adequate supervision. It is hardly necessary to say before 
this body, that I refer to the common school teachers of our land. 
But what are the causes which lead to this lack of oversight and 
guardianship? It is not difficult to account for these deficiencies. It 
is true the law has provided for a superintendency of schools in each 
county by a presumably competent person, who shall make it his 
business to supervise their workings. But this law has also com- ~ 
bined other duties with that of supervision. Besides being a visitor 
of schools, he is also an examiner of teachers, and has to give much 
time to other collateral work; so that the time which he ean apply to 
the personal visitation of schools and direction of school work or 
correction of school errors, is wholly inadequate to the demand. Yet 
the law has made supervision a part of his work, and has placed the 
same reponsibility in no other professional hands. Members of school 
boards would seem to be the ones specially designated for this duty; 
but it is a lamentable fact that they wholly, or almost wholly, neglect 
to discharge it; indeed, for reasons various and well known, they are 
not always adapted to take upon themselves the judicious direction 
of educational matters. The best men for taking charge of the super- 
vision of a school are not always chosen to positions on the board, 
and other considerations than those scholastic are allowed to have 
undue weight in theirselection. Carleton’s ‘ School-master’s Guests” 
was not drawn wholly from the imagination of its writer. Patrons 
of the school recognize still less any obligations to pay personal 
attention to its management and progress, and are seldom seen in the 
school room, unless for the purpose of making an inquiry or entering 
some irate complaint. They are much oftener found at the village 
2— Vor. XI.— No. 1. 
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store than at the school-house, and are generally much better posted 
on immaterial topics than on the educational progress and welfare of 
their children; and it certainly is surprising with what blind con- 
" fidence they will intrust the mental and moral growth of their chil- 
dren to other hands. The consequences are that not from superin- 
tendent, local officers, nor parents, do schools and their conduct receive 
sufficient attention; and the evil results arising from this lack of effi- 
cient supervision are many, and, to you who best know them, are too 
apparent to need much exposition. 

Pupils finding that school going and study are matters of second- 
ary importance, soon lose interest in their work; the teacher grows 
indifferent from want of support; parents depend upon hearsay for 
their ideas of the condition of the school; misunderstandings arise at 
times; and thus the efficiency and value of the school are reduced and 
its influence for good very much weakened, if not wholly destroyed. 
A practical observer will know at once, upon going into a school, 
whether or not it has received the proper attention from outside 
parties. Frequent visitation by proper persons brightens up the 
school, makes the teacher alert and the pupils ambitious. Moreover, 
it gives a certain air of self-possession and self-control, not found in 
‘unvisited schools. The entrance of a visitor into one of the latter is 
an extraordinary and unlooked for event, and puts the school, for a 
time at least, into an excited commotion. The pupils turn their at- 
tention to him and not to their books, the teacher becomes embar- 
rassed, and there is an unmistakable restraint and unnaturalness 
pervading everything, which are sometimes quite unpleasant and em- 
barrassing to all concerned. The well-visited school possesses a busi- 
ness-like air which the other lacks. Pupils have a better conception 
of the importance of their work, and the teacher who in the presence 
of a visitor is much more conscious of the defects in his teaching, is 
stimulated to make a larger and wiser draft upon his energies and 
abilities. Visitation also has a reciprocally beneficial effect upon the 
visitor, and he is quite sure to leave the school room with a clearer 
idea of his duty to it, and an increased interest in educational matters. 
All parties concerned are thus benefited, but most of all the pupils 
for whose benefit the school exists. The question now presents itself 
as to the manner in which aconsummation so devoutly to be wished, 
may be reached. In answer, I think that local visitation must be 
largely relied upon; those members of each district should be chosen 
to positions on its school board, who can best and most intelligently 
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supervise, and care must be exercised to see that they are fully awake 
to the importance and responsibility of their positions. Teachers, 
too, should be required to take measures to induce parents to visit 
them, and also, to use their influence to have visiting committees ap- 
pointed, whose duty it would be to make frequent and informal calls. 
As for the superintendent, his duties in this line are very different. 
‘“* Aims and process of school visiting,” as the subject applies to him 
under the present order of things, must necessarily be quite different 
from the paternal care and assistance which the patrons of a school 
could and should exercise, but, generally speaking, do not. The limi- 
ted time which the wide scope of his employments and extent of his 
field of labor permit him to apply to this duty, prevents him from 
making much more than his annual visit, which the law requires. 

With from six to eight hundred applicants for certificates annually, 
and perhaps two hundred or more schools in his district to look after, 
he cannot possibly give specific and sufficient attention to each one. 
Under such circumstances, full and exact knowledge of the needs and 
management of each school, is not attainable; and every superintend- 
ent realizes how wholly inadequate are his time and opportunities to 
do all that he sees should be done. Yet, although he must let much 
go undone, which he thinks and knows ought to be done, he can ac- 
complish a great deal which will cunduce to his own efficiency and to 
the proper inspection and value of the schools over which he has nomi- 
nal supervision. 

A school usually keeps on in the even tenor of its way and under 
the same teacher varies but little from time to time. Hence, even a 
brief visit, made by one practiced in the mechanism of many schools, 
will usually show him its status approximately, if not exactly. 

Is the discipline somewhat slack? A hundred little occurences 
may be noted in an hour, which will testify to the fact. Are recita- 
tions superficially and imperfectly conducted? Attention to a few 
of them makes painfully evident the deficiency. Does the teacher 
lack in energy and tact as an instructor and manager? ‘The very 
pulse beat of the whole school betrays at once his short comings. 
The neatness or want of neatness in the room, the countenances 
and demeanor of pupils, the alacrity and interest with which a class 
recites, or even merely its going to and from the recitation benches, 
all these and a thousand other things are witnesses to the merits 
or demerits of the school. It is the duty of the superintendent 
to mark these things critically, to note them for future reference, 
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and to make and record from his observations, the most nearly ac- 
curate estimates possible, of the value and standing of the school. 
By this method systematically and persistently pursued, the superin- 
tendent, after a time, acquires a fund of information, which he may 
find invaluable in aiding him to supply. the demand for teachers best 
suited to the schools. Moreover, he can make his observations of 
profit to the school and of benefit to the teacher. A private and 
kindly statement to the teacher of defects which may be remedied, 
will usually be gracefully and greatfully accepted. Advice as to the 
best methods of securing order and abolishing disorder, of making the 
discipline of the school, the gradation of its classes, and the general 
arrangement of work what they should be, will be listened to and 
adopted by the teacher who is anxious to succeed. Occasionally, the 
superintendent may find it judicious to make the school a short ad- 
dress on some point materially affecting its welfare, or conduct a reci- 
tation; but such performances are often, in my opinion, of less im- 
portance than many deem them. Attention should be given to the 
character and suitability of the furniture and apparatus; and where 
improvements are necessary and possible, they should be urged upon 
the district and its ward. Much additional supervision and many 
methods of giving assistance to those needing it, will suggest them- 
selves, collaterally, with the general line of work I have so rudely 
sketched, but I leave them for others to discuss. 








SELECTED. 


THE LOUISIANA PURCHASE ONCE MORE. 


BY ALBERT SALISBURY, A. M. 





The Journal, has lately published articles on the Louisiana Pur- 
chase by two eminent text-book makers, each striving to defend the 
accuracy of his own published works. Perhaps, you may be willing 
to give a hearing, on the same topic, to a dayman; one under no nec- 
essity of defending the accuracy or consistency of his past utterances, 
but only desirous of having the truth made manifest. 

To begin at the beginning, let us notice that mere discovery never 
constituted a sufficient or valid basis for a national claim. Discovery 
must be followed by seftlement within a reasonable time. Through 
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neglect of this second element, settlement, Spain failed to reap the 
fruits of De Soto’s discovery of the Mississippi. 

Another principle must also be recognized, viz.: that discovery of 
the mouth of a navigable river, if followed by settlement, gives the 
right to all the country drained by that river and its tributaries, and 
that only. So much for the international law of the subject. 

France became possessed of the Mississippi valley in the manner 
and according to the principles above indicated, and gave to it the 
name of Louisiana. How much territory was included under this 
name, we may ascertain from the official utterances of the French 
Government. In the royal grant of Louis XIV. to Anthony Crozet, 
Sept. 12, 1712, the boundaries of Louisiana are specifically defined. 
I have the text of that grant before me. Louisiana is described as 
comprising the Mississippi valley to the Illinois, including the Mis- 
sourivalley. In 1717 the “ Illinois country” was added to Louisiana, 
thus making the term applicable to the whole Mississippi valley, and 
no more. rs 

Between 1754 and 1763, by force of arms, England wrested from 
France the eastern slope of this valley, while Spain received the 
western slope and the island of New Orleans. That this territory, 
ceded to Spain in 1763, did not include a foot of land beyond the 
Rocky Mountains, is too evident to need argument. The French 
never sent an explorer of any sort to the Pacific coast, never crossed 
the Rocky Mountains, never formed a single establishment beyond 
them, nor even in their vicinity; and certainly could not sell nor give 
away that which they had never even pretended to possess. “ Logie 
can no farther go.” 

Napoleon recovered Louisiana from Spain in 1800, by the treaty of 
St. Ildephonso, “ with the same extent that it now has in the hands 
of Spain, and that it had when France possessed it, and such as it 
ought to be after the treaties subsequently entered into between Spain 
and other States.” Certainly, no treaties entered into by Spain could 
enlarge the extent of Louisiana. Certainly, Spain never relinquished 
more than she received, nor could France sell to the United States in 
1803 more than she recovered from Spain in 1800. The Louisiana 
Purchase, therefore, did not extend one rod beyond the western slope 
of the Mississippi valley, and the island of New Orleans. 

After this purchase fresh boundary disputes arose between Spain 
and the United States, which were finally settled in 1819-21, by the 
Florida treaty. The United States reigned its pretensions to Texas, 
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and Spain its pretensions to Oregon,—a fair offset, as it cannot be 
said that these claims arose above the rank of pretensions in either 
ease. But with the boundary line of 1819 we have here nothing 
whatever todo. The Louisiana Parchase was made in 1803, not in 
1819. 

The case is so plain, notwithstanding Professor Ridpath’s heroic 
assumption of Jogic, that it is hardly necessary to cite authorities in 
support of Professor Anderson’s main proposition. But let us hear 
what those high in authority and near to the events have to say. 

1. The Marquis de Barbe Marbois, Napoleon’s Minister of the 
Treasury, and the French negotiator in the sale of Louisiana, wrote 
in 1829 a History of Louisiana. On page 236 he says, * The shores of 
the western ocean were certainly not included in the cession.” And 
again on page 290: 

“The charter given by Louis XIV. to Crozet included all the coun- 
tries watered by the rivers which empty directly or indirectly into the 
Mississippi. Within this description comes the Missouri, a river that 
has its sources and many of its tributary streams at a little distance 
from the Rocky Mountains. The first article of the treaty of cession 
meant to convey nothing beyond them.” 

This, then, is the French official view. There can be no higher 
authority. 

2. In 1803, Jan. 18, President Jefferson sent a confidential message 
to Congress recommending the examination of the northwestern part 
of America, as already belonging to the United States before the 
negotiations for the purchase of Louisiana were even entered upon. 
This was the initial step toward the expedition of Lewis and Clarke. 

On Angust 12, of the same year, in a letter to Mr. Breckenridge, 
President Jefferson wrote: 

“The boundary which [ deem not admitting question is the high- 
lands on the western side of the Mississippi, inclosing all its waters,— 
the Missouri, of course,— ete.” 

3. John Quincey Adams, Secretary of State, wrote officially to Min- 
ister Rush, July 22, 1823: 

“The right of the United States to the Columbia River, and to the 
interior territory washed by its waters, rests upon its discovery from 
the sea and nomination by a citizen of the United States; upon its 
exploration to the sea, made by Captains Lewis and Clarke; upon the 
settlement of Astoria, made under the protection of the United States; 
and upon the subsequent acquisition of all the rights of Spain, the 
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only European power who, prior to the discovery of the river, had any 
pretensions to territorial rights on the northwest coast of America.” 

4. To this must be added the testimony of the work by Robert 
Greenhow, an official publication of the Department of State in 1845 
(as quoted by Professor Anderson), and that of Major Amos Stoddard, 
the first American governor of Louisiana, who wrote a book called 
Sketches of Louisiana, in 1812. 

Here we leave the American official view of the matter, against 
which there is nothing to offset except a single, unemphatie sentence 
in a paper by Mr. Gallatin. That the American wnofficial view was 
the same, may be seen from the definite statements of the artiele, 
“ Louisiana,” in the American Gazetteer, of Jedediah Morse, 1804; 
from the map of North America, published by Abraham Bradley in 
the same year, 1804; and from Robertson’s “ Oregon,” 1846. 

English opinion to the same effect is found in Falconer’s “ Missis- 
sippi,” pp. 59-62, and elsewhere. Other authorities I have noted, but 
I desist. Doubtless Minister-of-the-Treasury Marbois, President Jef- 
ferson, Secretary-of-State Adams, Librarian Greenhow, Governor 
Stoddard, et al., did not foresee how their statements were to be swept 
aside by the broom of Professor Ridpath’s inexorable “ logic.’’ They 
are dead, and cannot be told that “the best way to escape from a 
manifest error is,—to abandon it.” 

Why did not Professor Ridpath include them in his list of authori- 
ties? Their testimony is direct and unambiguous.— National Jour- 
nal of Education. : 





CO-EDUCATION AT MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 
PRES. J. B. ANGELL. 


It is nine years since the first woman was formally admitted to this 
university. It is proper to say that usages in the West had fairly 
prepared the way for the admission of women to this institution. 
The idea of co-education was familiar to the public. Public opinion 
expressed itself, both in the legislature and otherwise, so strongly in 
favor of the admission of women to the university, that it was deemed 
wise to defer to it. 

I think the opposition to receiving women was due to the fear (1) 
that some young men might be turned away from here; (2) that the 
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health of the women would suffer from the attempt to pursue a thor- 
ough course of study here; (3) that the women would not he able to 
master the severer studies; and (4) that embarrassments might arise 
from the lack of thoughtfulness and discretion on the part of some 
of the young men and the young women, left largely to themselves 
and away from home. 

We have now had nine years’ experience in co-education. We 
have had women studying in every department — the Literary or Col- 
legiate, the Medical Schools (the Old School and the Homeopathic), 
the Law School, the Pharmacy Schoolyand the Dental College. The 
number has risen from thirty-four in 1871 to 132 in 1879. We now 
have 129. We have never made a single new law or regulation in 
consequence of their coming. 

What, now, can we say of the fears which were entertained at the 
outset? First, 1 think it possible that some young men who had 
thought of coming here were at first turned from us to some other 
college; but I cannot say that I know of any such case. Second, I 
think the solicitude concerning the health of the women has not 
proved well-founded. On the contrary, I am convinced that a young 
woman, coming here in fair health, devoting herself to her appointed 
work, not going too much into society, but living with reasonable 
prudence and care of herself, is quite as likely to be in good health 
at the time of her graduation as she would have been if she had re- 
mained at home. The regularity of the life, and the deep interest 
which it awakens and maintains, are manifestly conducive to mental 
and bodily health. 

Third, there is no branch of study pursued in any of our schools 
in which some women have not done superior work. It was soon 
found that in those studies which are thought to make the most 
strenuous demands on the intellect, some of the women took equal 
rank with the best men. They have desired and have received no 
favors. After graduation, a fair proportion have secured positions of 
eminent usefulness, especially as teachers and as physicians. Some of 
them have been engaged in teaching the Greek and the Latin in our 
preparatory schools. Five of our graduates have been called to the 
faculty of Wellesley College. 

Fourth, the relations of the sexes to each other here are those of 
well-bred men and well-bred women, and are not, in fact, in the least 
degree embarrassing to us.— Pennsylvania School Journal. 
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COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


We quote the following on this subject from a speech by Emery 
A. Storrs: 

It is idle to point out a mischief, either in government or in mor- 
als, without in some way suggesting a remedy; and [ think I am safe 
in saying that thoughtful men of all political parties are day by day 
reaching the conclusion that the State owes a duty to itself and to 
all its citizens to correct the evils which grow out of a large ignorant 
population, by its own action, and not to leave the question of the 
enlightenment and education of the youth of the country to the un- 
disciplined and uncontrolled will of the parent, but to take the mat- 
ter into its own hands, and by some method enforce compulsory edu- 
cation. The State can much better afford by taxation to pay for the 
education of all children within its borders, than it can afford to pay 
for the punishment of crimes, the direct outgrowth and result of an 
ignorance which the State might prevent in a great measure. A 
school system of which all the children in the State might not only 
be permitted to avail themselves, but of which all should be com- 
pelled to avail themselves, would, within the period of at least one 
generation, work out an improvement which no appeals to the indi- 
vidual pride or patriotism could possibly accomplish. There are in 
every community large numbers of men whom such appeals will 
not reach, and with whom arguments of such a character will have 
no force. The freedom of which we boast is not the freedom to shut 
our eyes against the light. The privilege of ignorance is not free- 
dom, it is license; and genuine liberty is not license, but it is that kind 
of liberty so regulated by law that the citizen enjoying it is protected 
in all his personal rights of life and property, is compelled to respect 
the enjoyment of all those rights in all other citzens, and is prohib- 
ited from pursuing any course which would imperil the enjoyment of 
those rights in others. I think it may be sately assumed that if the 
State has the right to punish crime after it has once been committed, 
it has also the right to prevent the commission of crime altogether. 
If it could do this, and if the education of our people, compulsory or 
otherwise, can be regarded as one of the means by which the com- 
mission of crime is to be prevented, it is not only the privilege, but 
it is the duty which the State owes to all its law-abiding citizens to 
employ those means. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Q. For how long can a teacher suspend a pupil; can he suspend 
him for the whole term? 

A. The teacher should simply suspend, if he finds suspension nec- 
essary, and report the case to the board. (School Code, 1880 p. 57). 

Q. If the board refuses to clean the school-house when necessary, 
ean the teacher stop teaching and draw pay for the time thus lost? 

A. A better course perhaps would be to clean it in some degree 
himself, with the aid of the pupils; still it is the duty of the board 
to keep the house in proper condition (Sec. 485). 

Q. Should the rules made by the board, or teacher, be posted in the 
school room ? 

A. This is not now required by the statute. 

Q. How would you stop the use of profane language on the school 
ground? when you knew that it existed, but not in your hearing? 

A. By advice, by persuasion, by exciting a high moral tone in 
the school. 

Q). Can a contract made with a minor be enforced? 

A. It cannot. 

Q. Should the use of by-words and slang phrases be tolerated on 
the school grounds? 

A. In should be discouraged. 

Q. If a treasurer refuses to pay a teacher's order, legally drawn and 
ecountersigned, there being money in the treasury for that purpose, 
what is the teacher’s remedy ? 

A. He may sue the treasurer, or he may inform the director, who 
will “cause an action to be prosecuted,” as provided in section 442, 
subdivision 3. 

Q. If a board of health close the public school twice on account of 
diptheria, would the teachers be obliged to make up the time, in all, 
six weeks? 

A. They would not; if found necessary to close the school, the 
cause of the suspension would be regarded in law probably as “ the 
act of God,” and would suspend the contracts. 

Q. To whom does “ his” refer, in the second line of section 453? 

A. To the superintendent. See the second and the fifth lines, from 
the bottom, of section 451. A superintendent’s district is the terri- 
tory over which he has jurisdiction,— a county, a part of a county, or 
all of a county except such city or cities as are independent. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Proceedings of the Hxecutive Session held at Madison, Wis., Dec. 28, 29 and 30, 1880. 
TuEsDAY EvEnrne, Dec. 28. 

The executive session of the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association convened in the 
Senate Chamber of the Capitol, at 7:30 P. M. President I. N. Stewart in the 
chair. 

Dr. John Bascom, President of the State University, epened the exercises with 
an address on “The Development of Language,” after which the Association 
adjourned until 9 o’clock Wednesday morning. 

WEDNESDAY Monrnina, Dec. 29. 

The Association was called to order at 9:25 by Pres. Stewart, who read a letter 
from Dr. J. B. Whiting, of Janesville, regretting his inability to be present this 
evening, to deliver the address promised by him; also, a telegram from the Col- 
orado Teachers’ Association now in session, as follows: 


DENVER, Cot., Dec. 28, 1880. 


I. N. Srewart, Pres. Wisconsin Terchers’ Association. 

The Colorado Teachers’ Association now in convention here, send Greeting. 
The Centennial State is alive in education. 

Jas. H. Baker, Pres. Colorado Teachers’ Association. 

Pres. W. D. Parker moved that the President of the Association be requested 
to respond to the telegram. 

Announcements were then made by Pres. Parker, the Railway Clerk, relative 
to commutation rates and means of securing tickets. 

The Committee on State Certificates then reported through its chairman, Supt. 
Viebahn, as follows: 

Your committee to whom was referred a resolution declaring the law which 
provides for the granting of State Certificates to the graduates of colleges and 
other institutions whose course of study may be deemed equivalent to that in the 
State University, as impolitic, unjust, and contrary to the interests of our public 
school system, recommend its adoption for the following reasons: 

1. This law confers on institutions independent of our State educational sys- 
tem, and managed independently of State control, functious which properly form 
a part of the public schoo] system. 

2. It, in effect, transfers powers heretofore properly exercised by civil authori- 
ties only, to private corporations and to ecclesiastical organizations. 

8. It tends to represent in its effects many ineflicient institutions, colleges only 
in name, to be equal to our University. 

4. Its effect will be to supply our public schools with a great number of in- 
competent teachers, over whom the supervising school officers can exercise but 


little authority. CERV 
. F. VIEBAHN, 


T. F. FRAWLEY. 
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Prin. Auerswald moved that the report of the conmittee be adopted. It was 
seconded by Prin. Clough, after which Prof. T. C. Chamberlin presented the 
minority report as follows: 

The minority of your committee on State Certificates beg leave to present the 
following propositions: 

I. State Certificates of the first’rank should indicate full competency to teach 
any and all grades of our public schools, from the Primary to the High school. 
The rational and recognized upper limits of the High school in our State system, 
beiag the lower limit of the State University, no one should be granted a full 
State Certificate who is not qualified to teach all branches required for admission 
to the Standard Courses of the University. It is, in our judgment, unwise, if 
not directly prejudicial to the best interests of our system, to grant State Certifi- 
cates to parties uaqualified to teach our best existing schools not only, but what 
is infinitely worse, incompetent to raise inferior schools to the highest grade, 
This is not denying the propriety of granting second or third grade Certificates. 

II. The Certificate should be granted on the basis of pure merit alone. It is of 
little consequence where or how the qualifications were attained. It is only im- 
portant that they be possessed. ° 

IIL. In our judgment, the State Certificates should be in no wise dependent on 
other certificates or diplomas. If these diplomas are of any value, Jet them be 
presented on their own merits, and not in the form of a second edition, styled 
State Certificates. Conversely, a State Certificate should rest on its owa inherent 
qualities, and not derive sanction or borrow luster from the diplomas of institu- 
tions of learning. A State Certificate should represent a certain, definite, specific 
truth,— nothing more, nor aaything less. 

IV. If it is thought advisable to exempt from repeated examinations the grad- 


uates of the Normal Schools, Colleges, and Universities, let exemption papers - 


be granted, and be so called; but not confused with the fruits of examinations. 
V. If it is thought advisable to grant exemption papers on the basis of di- 
plomas, let it be done on the ground of the actual merit of the diploma, without 
favoritism or partizanship. It is beneath the digaity of a State to make any dis- 
tinctions other than those of simple excellence. 
Respectfully submitted, 
T. C. CHAMBERLIN. 


Mr. Wooster moved that the minority report be substituted for the report of 
the committee. ‘This was seconded by Mr. Westcott. Discussion followed par- 
ticipated in by Regent Chandler, who supported the minority report, but thought 
the whole plan of State Certificates needed reorganizing. Prof. Chamberlin op- 
posed the majority report of the committee, as he deemed it to make invidious 
distinctions. If the State University diplomas were countersigned, those of 
other institutions whose course was fully and fairly equivalent should be counter- 
signed. Supt. Viebahn believed that State Certificates should be issued upon 
the merit of the applicant, as ascertained by competitive examinations. But as 
he thought this could not be secured at once, he thought it better to take the 
step indicated in his report. Supt. Gray concurred in this view. 

Asst. Supt. Pradt considered the whole matter chaotic; Mr. Chandler con- 
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curred, and urged that the matter be reorganized by having a system of State 
Certificates curresponding to the grade of schools taught, 

Mr. Rockwood thought school boards the most completely autocratic bodies in 
existence. The State Certificate was wholly at their mercy. State Supt. Whit- 
ford remarked that he had foreseen these difficulties, when each successive step 
in the legislation on this subject was taken, and thas he had given the note of 
warning. He stated that the courses in five of the Colleges of the State had 
been deemed by himself equivalent to those of the State University, viz.; Beloit, 
Milton, Ripon, Lawrence University, and Racine College. To only graduates of 
the first four had he granted State Certificates by couniersigning their diplomas. 
He had received no complaints from school superintendents, school boards, or 
other teachers, of evil effects arising from this law. He had used every precau- 
tion necessary to satisfy himself of the fitness, in ability to teach and in moral 
character, of each person whose diploma he had countersigned. 

President Bascom thought, as no evil effects had been observed, and as the legis- 
lation upon the subject was recent, that the law had better be given a fair trial. 

The subject was further discussed by Supt. Lunn, Pres. Albee, Supt. Buell, 
Supt. Neill, and Prin. Anderson. 

Prin. Westcott moved that the whole subject be recommitted, with instruc. 
tions to report in a form for future action of this body, looking towards memor. 
ializing the legislature for the enacting of laws representing the views of the 
Association on this subject. Seconded by Prin. Sprague. The motion was lost. 

After re-reading the minority report, the discussion was resumed, when the mo- 
tion to substitute was adopted by a vote of 26 to 19. 

The original motion was then carried by a vote of 23 to 20. 

A recess of ten minutes was taken, when Supt. Lunn read a paper on “A course 
of Reading for Teachers,” which was discussed by Pres. Albee and Prin. Sprague, 
advocating some action of the Association on the subject. 

Prin. Wiswall presented, and Prin. Sprague seconded, the motion that a com. 
mittee of five be appointed to prepare a report on this subject to be submitted to 
the Association at the evening meeting. Carried. The Chair appointed as such 
committee Supt. Lunn, Messrs. E. C. Wiswall, E. R. Smith, W. E. Anderson, and 
L. C. Wooster. 

Association adjourned to meet at 7:30 o’clock P. M. 

EVENING SEssIon. 

Association called to order at 7:50, when further announcements were made 
by the Railway Clerk relative to commutation rates. 

The committee appointed at the close of the morning session reported through 
Prin. Smith, as follows: 

Your committee to whom was referred the paper on “ Course of Reading for 
Teachers,” would recommend that a committee be appointed to prepare as soon 
as possible, a list of books for the purposes set forth in the paper. 

That the said list shall consist of books obtainable in cheap form, price not to 
excecd twenty-five ceats per volume,— and that the price and names of publish- 
ers be given. 

That said list be published in the Wisconsin JoURNAL OF Epucatron, and be 
further brought to the notice of the teachers by the county superintendents. 
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And that the county superintendents be recommended to indicate the extent of 
each teacher’s reading in said course, by an appendix to his certificate. 
J.T. Lunn, 
E. C. WIswa., 
E. R Sira, 
Wo. E. ANDERSON, 
Y L. C. WoosteER, 
Committee. 

Mr. Walsh moved that the report be adopted; seconded by Supt. Neill. 

Prin. Sprague moved as an amendment that the clause relating to price be 
stricken out, which motion prevailed. 

Discussion ensued, part being taken in the discussion by Prin. Marsh, Prin. 
Smith, Regent Chandler,tMr. Thayer, Prin. Sprague, and Pres. Albee,— Regent 
Chandler taking ground against the latter part of the resolutions moved, to 
amend the resolution so that it would read as follows: “That the county super- 
intendents be recommended to report annually to this committee the amount of 
reading done by the teachers, under this course.” The amendment was adopted, 
after which the motion to adopt the report prevailed. 

Mr. Walsh moved that a committee of five be appointed to take such action as 
will represent the sentiment of this Association, shown in the adoption of the 
report on State Certificates this morning, and to present the matter in proper 
form at the summer session next ensuing. 

The motion was seconded by Prin. Schmidt; and on motion of Prin. Beach, 
it was laid on the table until Thursday morning. 

The next subject on the programme was then taken up, — Prin. W. E. Ander- 
son reading a paper on “School Discipline; its Objects and Methods.” 

There being no discussion, and the paper on State Tax, assigned for Thursday 
morning, not being ready, the Report of the Committee on Normal Schools was 
submitted through its Chairman, State Supt. Whitford. 


Report of the Committee on Normal Schools. 


Your Committee would respectfully report that they endorse the views on the 
subject of the Normal School system, presented by the former President of the 
Association in his address at the last Annual Meeting. He directs special atten- 
tion to the ability, imparted under this system, to organize and instruct the ele- 
mentary schools. The utility of this work he defends upon the principle that 
acquiring the art of teaching solely through experience in the school room is 
exceedingly wasteful. He forcibly says, “ There is no economy in learning how 
to teach school at the expense of the correct progress of pupils and classes, 
The training and methods imparted in these Normal Schools are the most 
economical features of our system.” 

The fact is undeniable that the graduates of such schools have acquired the 
better methods of imparting instruction and of maintaining discipliae in the 
work of teaching. It isthe observation of one member of the Committee, who 
has served as County Superintendent for several years, that teachers, after having 
attended our Normal Schools, fill their positions, especially as managers, with 
much better skill than they did previously. Our institute conductors state that 
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of the teachers coming under their instruction, those who have been trained in 
our Normal Schools usually have, as we should expect, the clearest insight into 
the most useful methods of school management and drill in the elementary 
studies. It is widely recognized that there is a great saving in the operation of 
some well-defined forces in our public school system, arising from the ability of 
the graduates of the Normal Schools to organize their schools more readily and 
more efficiently; to conduct the recitations of the classes more skillfully and 
with a clearer discernment of the ends to be reached; to impart more definite 
instruction in the common branches; and to alvance their pupils more rapidly 
and with a surer foot-hold in their school work. 

In additton to this result, our Normal Schools are leading very many teachers 
and school managers to the conviction that a large portion of our former 
methods of school keeping are artificial, clumsy, unphilosophical, deadening to 
the child’s mind, and productive of the deplorable deficiencies in the elementary 
education of vast numbers of the common school pupils in this country. A 
great need in this State is more supervising officers specially trained to see the 
absurdities in the old management of schools, and to apply to the control of 
these schools the established principles of the more recent and improved ways 
of teaching. Our Normal Schools are meeting, in part, this recognized want; 
and are doing this as efficiently as their present equipment will allow. 

We notice with positive satisfaction that these schools are introducing evident 
improvements into their management, and are conforming more closely, in each 
year’s experience, with the fundamental law of their existence. The experiment 
with the Kindergarten instruction shows a willingness to advance in a possible 
line of modification in the primary work. The increase in the amount of trial 
teaching of the Normal pupils, under the special instruction of expert teachers, 
and the greater importance attached to such drill in model exercises, are evi- 
dences of gratifying progress. A more critical test of the efliciency of the class 
work in these schools is applied in the more extended and searching examina- 
tion of the graduates at the close of each year. The time for the completion of 
the elementary course has been lengthened a half year. Additional inducements 
for retaining the tried and successful members of the faculties have been adopted 
in the gradation of the salaries of these members on their term of service. 
There seems to be a growing tendency to induct the pupils into a clear compre. 
hension of the fundamental conditions of the best school work, as found 
in the operations of the human mind, and as established in the history of peda. 
gogic science. 

There are suggested to your Committee such inquiries as the following, in 
reference to the future management of our Normal Schools: 

Is it not a mistake to continue the shorter course of study, with the granting 
of a mere certificate of limited privileges at the close? The demand of these 
schools themselves to lengthen this course for a half year, tlie constant eftorts 
made to induce most of those who finish the course to remain a longer 
time in the schools, and the association of these by the public with the 
graduates at the end of the four years’ work, would appear to require a speedy 
affirmative answer to this question, If the efficiency of the instruction in our 
high schools and academies is such as to permit the State University to relegate 
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its preparatory work to others, cannot the Normal Schools do the same with a 
large share of what is termed “ their academic work?” Would not such a pro- 
cedure be in the interest of economy in the management of these schools? 
Would it not stimulate the high schools to furnish more thorough instruction in 
both the common and secondary branches? And would it not emphasize and 
strengthen the mere professional teaching in the Normal Schools, and thus 
place them more fully upon the basis which determined, in the beginning, their 
organization ? 

As collateral with the subject assigned to the Committee, they would suggest 
that the high schools of the State could aid materially in the preliminary and 
elementary training of teachers for the district schools. Of all schools they 
have the greater opportunity for this work. While not a tithe of our teachers 
in the public schools receive any instruction in the Normal schools, nearly one- 
half of them have attended the high schools. In the latter scliools, without any 
material change in their organization, and with no attendant disadvantages in 
the instruction, the work of the school might be conducted for the pupils who 
intend to teach with somewhat special reference to their needs. There could be 
used some extra eifort in directing the attention of such pupils to the methods 
employed in the school; occasional, if not regular, recitations and lectures in 
school economy could be given; and the experience of these pupils in practical 
teaching in the lower departments connected with the high school, and under 
the immediate guidance and criticism of the principal, could be furnished with 
peculiar advantage. To fill the responsible position of the principal who per- 
forms this work, already our Normal schools supply some of the necessary quali- 
fications, through their four years’ course of training. But the State University 
should be called more fully into this service. Its more extended education, and 
more general fund of experience acquired by its graduates, should be further 
utilized ia our high schools. Ifere should be applied more completely the 
faculty of originality on the part of the teacher, and the philosophical ideas of 
school instruction and discipline, gained in the University training. To its 
graduates now employed in charge of high schools, should be added those who 
have been specially instructed in the principles and methods of teaching. There 
is an imperative demand for the establishment of a department of didactics in 
the State University. This would place it in such relations to the lower schools 
as are now sustained by some of the Universities of Germany and of a 
few States in the Union. The obligation to meet this demand should at once 
be discharged. Respectfully submitted, 

W. C. Wiitrorp, 

W. G. CLouau, 

Jas. T, Lunn, 
Committee. 


~ On motion of Prin. Walsh, seconded by Supt. Lunn, the report was adopted 
as the sense of the Association. 

Prof. Chamberlin, from the Committee on Colleges, asked that said Commit- 
tee be relieved from reporting, as he was the only member present. On motion 
duly made and seconded, leave was granted. 

The Association then adjourned until 9 o’clock Thursday morning. 
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Tuurspay Morning, Dec. 30. 

Association convened at 9:30 o’clock, the following telegram was read: 

Des Morngs, Iowa, Dec. 29, 1880. 
I. N. Stewart, Pres. Wisconsin Teachers’ Association: 

The Hawkeye to the Badger State,— Greeting! May your meeting be success- 
ful in devising liberal things for the cause of education, 

R. G. SANDERSON, 
Pres. Iowa Teachers’ Association. 

On motion of Mr. Walsh, the President was requested to respond in behalf of 
the Association. 

The committee on Course of Reading was announced as follows: 

Pres. Geo. S. Albee, Supt. J. T. Lunn, Supt. Jas. McAlister, Supt. D. A. Mor- 
gan, and Supt. Agnes Hosford. 

The subject made the special order for this morning was then taken up; and 
on motion of Prin. Marsh, it was undefinitely postponed. 

Supt. Neill introduced the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the State Superintendent present to the State Legislature the 
necessity of providing each school-district in the State with a copy of Lunn’s 
Register, for the purpose of keeping the records of such schools. 

The motion to adopt this resolution was seconded by Supt. Buell. Supt. 
Lunn demurred, on the ground that the Register was already winning unex- 
pected success, while this measure might have a tendency to arouse opposition, 
and retard its progress under the plea of monopoly. 

Supt. Neill urged the passage of the resolution, because he deemed it neces- 
sary towards securing the introduction of the graded course for country schools. 

Supt. Buell considered its passage a necessity. He could not see that the 
force of the argument against it as a monopoly would inhere, as the State had 
already put itself on record in furnishing Webster’s Dictionary. 

Prin. Marsh opposed the resolution. 

Supt. Barker favored the resolution because the Register had already the 
official sanction of the State Superintendent, according to law. Resolution was 
adopted. 

The paper on “State Tax for our Public Schools,” was read by State Supt. 
Whitford. 

Supt. Fowler was afraid that indifferent districts would simply deduct the 
amount expected from the tax, and it would not for this reason increase the efli- 
ciency of schools in such districts. 

Regent Chandler cited instances in which a State tax would work to a dis- 
advantage. He thought the apportionment should be based on actual attendance. 
While he admitted that many inequalities under the present system do exist, he 
considered that many were apparent, rather than real. 

State Supt. Whitford replied by reciting instances where manifest injustice 
was now done. 

Pres. Albee inquired whether any State that had adopted the plan of a State 
tax, had ever abandoned it? 

Supt. Whitford replied negatively. 

3— Vor. XI.— No. 1. 
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Pres. Albee thought that such a measure would meet the opposition of the 
wealthier portions of the State. He thought the apportionment should be one- 
half on actual attendance and the other half on the ratio of taxation. 

On motion of Regent Chandler and second of Pres. Albee, Supt. Whitford 
was requested to publish the paper in the Wisconsin JouRNAL OF EDUCATION, 
that the matter be more fully brought before the teachers of the State. 

Pres. Albee announced that Pres. Parker was compelled to leave before the 
close of session, and that he had requested him to grant certificates to all in 
need, who were entitled to them. 

Prof. W. S. Johnson presented a paper on “ Drawing in the Common Schools,” 
with illustrations. 

Prin. Anderson considered the work a just representation of what (may be 
done in drawing,— but thinks one of the highest claims to be the use of instru- 
ments. In the arts and industries, exact measurements are demanded, but are 
hard to secure. Free-hand drawing teaches the use of the hand and the eye, 
but this particular culture of the hand in using instruments should not be neg- 
lected. 

Supt. R. W. Burton moved that the paper be furnished the Wisconsin Jour- 
NAL OF EpvucaTIon for publication. Carried. 

The discussion on “ Teaching Languages in our Graded Schools,”’ was opened 
by Prin. Clough. He said a Language is to be taught synthetically and an- 
alytically. The synthetic method is to be used in the lower grades and is to be 
supplemented later by the analytic. : 

To secure confidence and remove restraint, language should be taught orally, 
in the lowest grade, by a system of questioning. None but familiar subjects 
should be selected, as a clear conception must precede accurate expression. 

As soon as acquainted with script, the pupil should write the work, but only 
after repeating the same orally. As the child proceecdes, questioning should be- 
come less; and, later, the child should be asked to tell some story or describe 
some object to himself, 7. ¢., compose his work. This work can be varied by the 
child’s writing or repeating what he has read or what he has heard the teacher 
read or relate. This is essentially the whole of the synthetic method. The prin- 
ciples and forms of grammar should be taught by oral language lessons. The 
methods of instruction should be used by the teacher in directing the child to 
arrange, compare, and generalize. Inthe higher grades, the workjof analysis 
should become more and more prominent, tillin the high school all available 
methods should be employed to test, correct, improve, and advance the work of 
the previous years. 

» Prin. Anderson thought as in drawing so in teaching language, “ the (way to 
teach language is to use language.” 

He discards all formal methods of analysis or synthesis. He, first gets his 
class to talk, as the starting point. 

Mr. C. C. Crawl, of Harvard, Illinois, outlined his methods. 

Pres. Albee, on behalf of the committee on “The Practical in { Education,” 
asked an extension of time until the summer session, in which to, report. 
Granted. 

Supt. Viebabn then submitted the following report: 
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Your committee on School Supervision report as follows: 

1. School Supervision should be intelligent, authoritative, and freqnent; in- 
telligent, to discriminate between efficient and uneflicient teaching; authorative, 
to be able to remedy defects; and‘frequent, to exert sufficient vigilance. 

2. While intelligent and authoritative, supervision can be obtained through a 
proper system of county superintendency, frequent inspection must always de- 
pend on local supervision. Tie local school officers should, however, to some 
extent, act under the direction of the county superintendent, and report to him 
such facts ascertained by visitation as he may require. 

3. The supervision exercised by county superintendents, is generally neither 
as intelligent nor as authoritative as it ought to be, or as it could be. 

4. The county supervision is generally not sutficiently intelligent, because 
there is too little inducement for an experienced and able educator to desire the 
office of county superintendent. This office is too much involved in petty poli- 
tics; its occupancy too impermanent, and its remuneration too inadequate, to 
bring into it teachers that have acquired a reputation. Another circumstance 
stands in the way for securing efficiency. This is the provision that county 
superintendents are elected at the general election in November. A successful 
principal can easily secure a situation as such, if he is without one, before the 
first of September; but if he desires the position of county superintendent, he 
must wait for party caucuses and party conventions, and finally until the fall elec- 
tion, when it is decided whether he can have the position he seeks or none at 
all, for the ensuing year. Will not a prudent principal prefer to keep his posi 
tion than seek the superintendency ? 

5. The county supervision is not sufficiently authoritative. About the only 
special authority possessed by the county superintendent is that of granting, re- 
fusing, and annulling certificates. A poor teacher with a certificate is effect, 
ually beyond his control. 

+ 6. The county superintendent should be elected in the spring, at the same time 
as county judges are elected, and for the same term,— four years. 

%. Only persons who hold at least a first grade county certificate, and who 
have at least two years’ experience in teaching during the five years immedi- 
ately preceding the election, should be eligible as county superintendents. 

8. With the advice of the respective teachers, and the consent of the respec- 
tive school boards, the county superintendent should make all needful rules and 
regulations, for the management and government of the schools under his sup- 


ervision. Respectfully submitted, 
C. F. VieBaun, 


J. Howitt, 
Commtttee. 


On motion of Supt. Lunn and second of Mr. Harper, the report was adopted. 

Prin. E. R. Smith presented the following resolution and moved its adoption: 

“ Resolved, That the State Superintendent be requested to publish in his next 
Annual Report and in the JouRNAL oF EDUCATION, the names of all persons 
holding State certificates obtained by examination, and the names of those 
holding countersigned diplomas, having the force ,of certificates, designating 
the institution granting such diplomas.” Adopted. 
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To the greetings of the Colorado and Iowa Teachers’ Associations, the Presi- 


dent sent the following responses :— 
Mapison, Wis., Dec. 29, 1880. 


Jas. H. Baker, Pres. Colorado Teachers’ Association: 
The Wisconsin teachers in session return thanks, and send greeting to Color- 


ado teachers. We are with you in spirit and in work. 
I. N. Stewart, 


Pres. Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 


Manprson, Wis., Dec. 29, 1880. 
R. G. Saunderson, President Iowa Teachers’ Association: 
The Badgers to the Hawkeyes return greeting. May no “ blizzard” ever chill 


your ardor, nor distance sever our friendship. 
I. N. Stewart, 


Pres. Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 


There being no further business, the Association adjourned until the summer 
session. 
rd I. N. Srewart, 
J. H. Gouxn, President. 
Secretary. 





CONVENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Proceedings of Annual Meeting, held at Madison, Dec. 29, 1880. 

Convention called to2order by Supt. J. T. Lunn, and organized by electing 
State Supt. Whitford, Chairman, and Henry Neill, Secretary. 

The roll being called the following superintendents were found to be present: 

Miss Minnie H. Kelleher, C. D. Tillinghast, Henry Neill, C. E. Buell, Miss Flor- 
ence Tickner, Miss Agnes Hosford, C. L. Harper, D. H. Morgan, C. F. Viebahn, 
Geo. H. Fowler, John A. Leith, W. E. Barker, C. A. Morse, D. D. Parsons, Wm. 
Jones, Miss Betsey M. Clapp, Jas. T. Lunn, Jas. Finnegan, John Howitt, Jas. H. 
Tobin, F. L. Green, E. B. Gray, R. W. Burton, and T. C. Chamberlin. 

State Supt. Whitford and J. B. Pradt, Assistant State Superintendent. 

In opening State Supt. Whitford made a few remarks upon the necessity of 
thorough work in introducing the “ grading system” into our country schools, 
and upon his intention of considering that subject in special conventions of the 
county superintendents, held during the coming month. He also dwelt upon 
the need of enforcing more fully the provisions of the compulsory education 
law. 

The discussion on “The Relation of the Superintendent to the Compulsory 
law,” was opened by Miss Clapp, followed by Supt. Neill. The latter had 
called the attention of school officers and patrons to the provisions of the law, 
through the local press, and good results followed. 

Supt. Parsons had also agitated the question publicly in his county, and the 
attendance upon the schools had increased during the year. 

Supt. Lunn did not consider that a superintendent had any responsibility in 
the matter, except what he assumed voluntarily. 

He disliked to enforce the law and thought that fear of it would wear off by 
experience, as had the moral responsibility upon which Supts. Viebahn and 
Tillinghast rested much as an incentive. He believed most could be done by 
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the teachers canvassing the districts in which they taught, and stirring up offi- 
cers, parents, and children. 

Supt. Whitford alluded to the excellent success of the law in Vernon county, 
where two successive superintendents had made special efforts to explain the 
object of the law to teachers and school officers. He believes in calling public 
attention to the law as a sure means of promoting attendance at schools. 

Supts. Parsons, Buell, Howitt, and Green also expressed themselves as hold- 
ing similar views to the foregoing. 

Supt. Neill then read a paper on “ Superintendents as Institute and Associa- 
tion Workers,” in which he argued that it was*their duty to do such work and 
that they were specially fitted for it from their extended acquaintance with the 
needs of the schools and with the teachers. 

Regent Chandler said that while formerly, conductors were appointed by the 
State to conduct institutes, now they were expected only to co-operate with county 
superintendents; and that the latter should consider before elected that they 
must be prepared to dothis work. He believed also that great efforts should be 
made by them to create a public ir’ 2rest in institutes. 

Supt. Viebahn, speaking on this topic, said that a superintendent’s ability to 
conduct an institute oughtto be made a test of his qualifications to hold the 
office, and that the State Superintendent should see that this was the case. 

Supt. Lunn and Mr. Smith urged the need of superintendents and other con- 
ductors of teachers’ institutes, attending the conductors’ meeting in the summer. 

Asst. Supt. Pradt alluded to the missionary work that might or should be 
done by superintendents and others in awakening a public interest in school 
and institute work. 

Supt. Harper then read a very able paper on the “ Aims and Process of School 
Visiting,” indicating the need of criticism to restrain liberties, and of counter 
views to correct wrong tendencies. He also dwelt at length upon the superin- 
tendent’s duty while in the school room, pointing out many of the necessary 
details. 

The discussion which followed was participated in by Messrs. Gray, Reed, 
Buell, Smith, and Neill. The following points were emphasized: Approval of 
good work; criticism of poor, with suggestious for better where the suggestions 
will be improved; note book and pencil with which to jot down the drawbacks 
of the school and the school room; acquaint officers and patrons with the con- 
dition of their school, by letter, by weekly diary in the local press, or by visita- 
tion and lectures when time admits. 

On motion of Mr. Buell it was decided to hold a Convention of the County 
and City Superintendents in connection with the next Annual Meeting of the 
State Teachers’ Association. 

Moved and carried that an executive committee to serve for the ensuing year, 
be appointed by the chair, who designated the following superintendents as the 


committee: 
C. E. Buell, E. B. Gray, and C. L. Harper. 
Convention then adlourned. W. C. WuITrorpD, 
Henry NEIL, President. 


Secretary. 
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EDITORIAL. 


WE send specimen copies of this number of the JouRNAL oF EpucATION to 
those county and city superintendents of the State who are not on our subscrip- 
tion list. We solicit their patronage, and especially their aid in inducing the 
the teachers and district officers under their jurisdiction to become readers of 
the Journau. The information which it supphes in reference to the educational 
operations of the State, the answers which it gives to many questions on the 
school laws, and the original articles which it furnishes on the subjects of im- 
mediate interest to the workers in our schools,-—all must make it exceedingly 
valuable to the superintendents in the discharge of their duties. We are fre- 
quently assured by county superintendents who take great interest in having 
their teachers read the JourNAL, that it is an indispensable help in raising both 
the instruction and management of their schools to a higher standing. During 
the past year, we have received from many teachers and school oflicers the ex- 
pression of greater satisfaction with it than ever before. Our numerous articles, 
many of them quite brief, have been of a decidedly practical character,— suited 
to the needs of the superintendents and teachers in the more elementary schools. 


WE urge no objections against our teachers and school officers subscribing for 
educational periodicals which are published outside the State. They haye, of 
course, the undoubted right to do this, and thus obtain unquestionably a wider 
knowledge of the educativnal thought and movement in this country. But the 
inquiry arises whether these persons should not also patronize the JoURNAL, 
which is specially devoted to the school affairs of their own State? In many 
cases among them, we are glad to say, they are not at all wanting in this respect. 
It is true that the JouRNatL is the only pubiication which furnishes anything 
like complete and reliable news in regard to our schools; and that it is the 
only medium through which these schools of all grades and the State and local 
organizations for educational purposes are fully represented. Here is provided 
the means by which the ripest views and the best experience of our teachers 
and school managers can be presented to the public and garnered up for future 
reference. The labor of conducting the JourNAL, while very taxing, under the 
circumstances, to the energies of the editors, is not, by any means, fully remun- 
erated by the income from the subscriptions. It costs many hours in each 
month to hunt for suitable items, and to secure original articles for its pages, 
Instead of the two thousand names on our subscription list, we ought to have 
at least, twice that number, taken from the ninety-two superintendents of our 
counties and cities; from the five hundred teachers at work in our academies, 
colleges, and charitable schools; from the ten thousand one hundred and fifteen 
different teachers employed last year in our public schools; and from the seven- 
teen thousand school-district officers in the State. The question is, how many 
others will subscribe for the JouRNAL this year? 
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EDITORIAL. 389 


Pror. 8. 8. Rockwoop, lately a teacher in the Whitewater Normal School, en- 
tered, the first Monday of this month, upon his duties as Assistant State Super- 
intendent, iu the place of Rev. J. B. Pradt, who resigned the same position at 
the close of the past year. Mr. Rockwood has been connected nearly all his 
life, either as a pupil or a teacher, with the public and private schools, the State 
University, and a State Normal School in Wisconsin. He brings to the office, 
therefore, great experience and a wide knowledge of the educational affairs and 
needs of our schools of all grades. Mr. Pradt will remain, at least for the pres- 
ent, in the employment of the State Superintendent, who will doubtless need ad- 
ditional aid ir collecting our educational statistics for the Census Bureau at 
Washington. It is confidently expected that the Legislature of the State will 
create, at their coming session, an additional position in the office of the State 
Superintendent; and that the services of Mr. Pradt, which have been faithfully 
rendered for the past thirteen years, will be continued in this new position, 
where he can perform a portion of the work hitherto falling to his hands. 





As WILL be noticed in this number of the Journat, Prof. Rockwood has be- 
come an associate editor with the State Superintendent in its management. Mr. 
Pradt has transferred to Mr. Rockwood his entire interest in the periodical. We 
are glad to announce that Mr. Pradt will take the charge, as he has for many 
years past, of the Otticial Department in the JourNAL. Thus our readers will 
have, as before, the benefit of his extensive and accurate knowledge of the school 
laws of the State, of the decisions of the courts bearing upon these laws, and of 
the numerous rulings of the State Superintendent on questions coming before 
him for investigation. 





Tue Assistant State Superintendent takes this opportunity to acknowledge 
his due appreciation of all the pleasant and commendatory things that have 
been said of him and his appointment, by the press of the State. He is aware 
that sometimes the overestimate of too partial friends pre-commits a man to the 
achievement of labors beyond his ability, and thereby gives him over to pre- 
destined failure. By the considerate forbearance of friends and the saving 
power in hard work, he hopes to avert any such unhappy fate. 





‘ Iv witu gratify our readers to learn that Prof. Albert Salisbury will continue, 
in the JourNAL for the coming year, his comments on the historical events of 
each month. His articles on this subject, last year, added materially to the 
value of this periodical. We call the attention of our readers to his contribu- 
tions this month under the Historical Department, and to his article on the “ Lou- 
isiana Purchase,” which we take from the National Journal of Education. 


Tue evidence is rapidly accumulating that Lunn’s School Register is exactly 
adapted to meet the needs of our schools in keeping complete records of the 
Gaily condition and the daily work done in them. This specially applies to the 
classification of the pupils and the arrangement of their studies under the 
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scheme for grading the country schools. Many of the county superintendents 
who were at Madison during the holidays, speak in the highest terms of the util- 
ity of the Register, as tested in the schools under their charge. Several teachers 
in the rural districts, and some as principals of the graded schools, who have 
used the work in the past few months, state that they have not the slightest diffi- 
culty in understanding the system which Mr. Lunn has devised, and has so 
plainly described in his Register. They do not find that the system requires 
any great skill or much labor to keep the full records of the school. They are 
aided very materially by it in organizing their school into the three Forms de- 
fined in the graded course of study for the country schools, and into the differ- 
ent classes embraced in these Forms. The State Teachers’ Association adopted, 
at its last Semi-Annual Session, a resolution looking toward the furnishing of 
this Register by the State to every district school within its boundaries. We are 
informed by the publisher that he has already disposed of 640 copies of the 
work since it was issued last October, and that a new edition will soon be 
printed. 





WE ARE requested by Hon. David Atwood, the publisher of Lunn’s School 
Register, to inform schoo! officers who do not live near any station where ex- 
press matter can be delivered, that a copy of this work bound in cloth can be 
sent by mail on the receipt of $1.25,— the twenty-five cents covering the postage, 
which is not as expensive as the expressage would be in their case. 





Tue State Superintendent is receiving many expressions of opinion on the 
merits of his circular on the Grading System for Country Schools. This work 
has now beea in the hands of the county superintendents and hundreds of 
teachers in the State for about a month and ahalf. Copies of it were sent to the 
Superintendents of Public Instruction in other States, and to the leading educa- 
tional journals in this country. The following are some extracts which we take 
from letters, articles, and circulars, which we have received on the subject. We 
publish them to show the strong interest taken in this important movement. 

Hon. James P. Slade, State Superintendent of Illinois, writes: ‘“ Many thanks 
for a copy of your circular on the Grading System for the Country Schools of 
your State. I have read it with much interest. I believe it will prove a valua- 
ble means for improving those schools.” 

Mr. A. L. Wade, of West Virginia, the author of the system of graduation for 
the common schools, which has attracted great attention in this country, says: 
“T received to-day a copy of your circular on the Grading System for the Coun- 
try Schools of Wisconsin, and I am much pleased with it. I regret that I did 
not have it a month ago, when I was preparing a chapter on that subject for my 
new book. From what 1 sze in your circular I believe your State stands out 
full in the front rank.” 

The School Bulletin, published at Syracuse, New York, notices, in its January 
issue, this circular, and says, after outlining the principal subjects treated in it, 
that “That the discussion of these points is ample, and the pamphlet must be 
recognized as thus far the most helpful authority on this important subject.” 
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EDITORIAL. 41 


The Manitowoc Pilot, of this State, contains an editorial which begins as fol- 
lows: “The State Superintendent has issued a circular on the grading system, 
which is really one of the best documents issued from that office in years. It 
discusses very clearly and forcibly the advantages resuliing from a course of 
study in mixed schools, and contains suggestions which every teacher can act 
upon with benefit to his school. Tiere can be no doubt that the want of uni- 
formity in the manner of conducting country schools is more injurious to their 
progress than the frequent change of teachers. With a course of study as 
closely adhered to as circumstances will permit, the frequent changes of teachers 
will no longer be the positive injury to progress that it is at present.” 

The West Bend 7’imes commends it thus: “ Young teachers will find ita 
valuable assistant in accomplishing their work, much of which without such 
assistance must be done at random, We recommend it to the consideration of 
our school boards and teachers.”’ 


The State Journal, published at Madison, says: “It is to be hoped that it 
may receive careful consideration at the hands of couatry school officers and 
teachers, and do much to improve the condition of our public schools in rural 
districts. That reform is necessary is keenly recognized, and that this grading 
system will tend to refurm is undoubted.” 

Supt. Timlin, of Kewaunee county, writes: “Your circular on the grading 
system is received. It seems to be just what is needed.” 

Supt. McCleary, of Pierce county, informs us that “The course of study is 
meeting with favor in my county. Your circular is aiding me very much.” 

Miss Agnes Hosford, Superintendent of Eau Claire county, writes: “ Permit 
me to express the very great pleasure which I have derived from a study of 
your circular. It should be, and can hardly fail to be, helpful to the country 
schools, not only on account of the clear, definite, and philosuphical course of 
study outlined, but from the plain and practical suggestions made to guide 
teachers in putting it in operation.” 

Supt. Lunn, of Sauk county, states: “Your circular on the grading system is 
here, and | think you have done most worthily in amending, amplifying, and 
explaining, especially in the matter of advising how to do and the order of doing. 
It is an advance, beyond comparison, upon the original model; and is fully 
ahead of the present appreciation or need of a course in this State. 

The reasons given for a course, and the advice to teachers relative to handling 
the course, and the “regulars” and “irregulars” under it will do much to for- 
ward the introduction and successful application of the course. In this respect it 
answers scores and hundreds of questions put to me by teachers who were per- 
plexed in trying to do their duty under the first printed course.” 


Miss Betsey M. Clapp, Superintendent of St. Croix county, writes: “It seems to 
me that the work is made so clear and practical in the circular that the wayfar- 
ing man need not err therein.” Ina circular letter written to the members of 
the school boards of her county, she says: “I have the pleasure of presenting 
to you a copy of the circular on the Grading System for the Country Schools of 
Wisconsin. I trust that each clerk receiving a copy wiil lay it before the mem- 
bers of the board, and that you will consider it thoughtfully. Do not receive it 
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as a common circular that demands only to be looked at and laid away in the 
drawer. Please study it till its object and its practicability are apparent. 

It has been prepared with great care and labor by the State Superintendent, 
and yet it is not the simple fancy of one man’s brain. It embodies the thoughts 
and deliberations of the educators of our State, and of the living advanced edu- 
cators of the world.” 

Supt Houghton, of Vernon County, writes to his teachers as follows: “I beg 
for it [the circular] a careful reading and your cordial and earnest co-operation. 
The want of such a system has been long felt in this county. Some years ago the 
methods so ably advocated here were tried with little variation in other States, 
and met with the most abundant success. Educators all over the land have for 
years been advocating some such system, and to-day [ am most happy in being 
able to present exactly the more pressing need of our country schools. But ex- 
haustive, scholarly, and suggestive as this circular is, it remains for you to give 
it its effectivencss. If you fail to act in the matter, it becomes a dead letter, and 
the object sought cannot be accomplished.” 

The regular Institute Conductors held a meeting with the Institute Committee 
of the Normal Regents, at Madison, in the holiday week. The scheme of in- 
struction for the series of institutes to be held the current year, was fully con- 
sidered. It will embrace quite largely the studies and the modes of organiza. 
tion, which belong to the middle form or the intermediate grade of work in our 
public schools. A partial review of the teaching given last year in the institutes 
on the primary branches, will be undertaken. The Third Reader will be used. 
The principal effort this year will be in the direction of showing the methods 
of work rather than imparting knowledge in the studies. The Syllabus of the 
instruction will be published early in February, and furnished shortly afterwards 
to the county superintendents who hold institutes next spring. 

We were able to meet twenty-one ot the county superintendents at Madison 
the last week in December, and discuss with them the methods to be used in intro- 
ducing the plans for grading our country schools, which are presented in our 
circular on the subject. With some of these we had interviews in our office; 
but with a majority, we held a conference one afternoon in the Senate Chamber. 
The points considered were arranged under the heads: (1) Explanations of any 
points presented in the circular; (2) The conditions favorable to the establish- 
ment of this grading system, found in the country schools; (3) The difficulties 
encountered; (4) The progress made this winter in the introduction of the sys- 
tem. We were gratified to witness the zeal and earnestness exhibited by the 
county superintendents in their co-operation with the State Department on this 
subject. Nearly all of them wiil be able to report a number of schools in their 
several counties organized this winter on this grading scheme; and the advanced 
pupils in some of the counties will be examined for graduation next spring. We 
shall be able to present to our readers, during the next two or three months, 
interesting accounts of the progress of this movement in the counties of the 
State, gathered from the experience of their superintendents and the teachers in 
the ungraded schools. 
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The minutes of the Holiday Sessions of the Superintendents’ Convention and 
of the State Teachers’ Association, appear in this number of the JOURNAL. 
Those of the Principals’ Meeting have not yet been received, but we trust that 
they will be furnished us for the next number. The subjects discussed and the 
business transacted at these sessions, can be best ascertained from the minutes, 
which are unusually full, and from the papers read and published in the Jour- 
NAL. The extreme cold weather did not prevent a very fair attendance upon 
the exercises of all these bodies. The spirit exhibited was kindly and earnest, 
while critical and conservative. It had largely the school-master element of 
finding the flaws and the incidental objections. If we may be allowed to use 
the same element, “ which within us exists,” we would say that the tendency 
was not fully progressive nor philosophical. Subjects were examined more 
in their details and in “the exceptions to their rules,” than in their scope 
and general bearings. Valuable as this trait is, it should always give place 
to the organizing faculty, which directs the attention chiefly, not to defects, but 
to the merits, involved in a question. 








HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE MONTH AT HOME. 


Probably, the chief subject of remark during the month past has been the 
weather. The season is remarkable, not simply for the long continuance of un. 
broken cold, but more especially for the unusual extension southward of the 
cold area. A temperature 20 degrees below zero in Virginia and Southern Mis- 
souri, and but 10° or 12° above in Savannah and Galveston, is a phenomenon as 
rare as it must be unwelcome. 

The vacancy in the United States Supreme Court, caused by the retirement of 
Justice Strong, has been filled by the appointment of Ton. Wm. B. Woods, of 
Atlanta, Georgia, late United States Circuit Judge, for the 5th Circuit. He was 
sworn in on the 5th inst. The appointment is a good one, 

Hon. Richard W. Thompson, Secretary of the Navy, has resigned his office in 
order to accept the presidency of the American branch of DeLesseps’s Panama 
Canal Company. His successor in the Navy Department is Gen. Nathan Goff, 
of West Virginia. 

Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard, the christian soldier and philanthropist, has been 
made Superintendent of the National Military Acadamy at West Point, in place 
of Gen. Schofield. This is an excellent appointment. The hoodlum element 
will receive no countenance from Gen. Howard. Cadet Whittaker is to havea 
new trial, this time by court martial. 

There has been some excitement in the Southwest over the attempted invasion 
of a portion of the Indian Territory known as Oklahoma, by a party of settlers 
under the leadership of Capt. Payne, a frontier adventurer of a mischievous 
type. They have thus far been prevented from crossing the line by the military. 
It is said that the movement includes several thousand persons, who are waiting 
only an opportunity to swarm into the Territory. 
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For some months, the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, and Chicago and 
Northwestern railway companies have been negotiating with the Brule, and 
Yankton Sioux for the right of way across their reservation to the Black Hills. 
By the aid of the Interior Department, a treaty has been finally concluded. The 
Sioux receive $5.00 an acre for all land used by the roads. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul company now owns and operates 
3,783 miles of road,— more than any other company in the world. 

The public debt continues to be reduced at the rate of several millions each 
month. 

‘The Superintendent of the Census makes the following statement of the popu- 
lation of the States and Territories: 
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The following is an approximate statement of the population of the principal 
cities: 


New York..... g:bdsee «Sui clog) AeeeO ORO) CIGVOIANE 4 6.0c0<ialdeceexe.cmne 160,142 
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THE MONTH ABROAD. 


The troubles ia Ireland continue. The Land League manifest great vigor in 
directing the operations of the discontented peasantry. The process of social 
isolation and ostracism known as “ Boycotting,” is being applied to other land- 
lords, since its success with Capt. Boycott, and the government seems powerless 
to successfully interfere. 
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The English Parliament is already engaged in excited discussion of the situa- 
tion. It is believed that the government will adopt a coercive policy toward the 
disturbers, at the same time making concessions to the tenant class in the direc- 
tion of what is known as the three F's, farr rent, fixed tenure, and free sale. 

England has also fresh trouble on her hands in South Africa, as described 
below. 

Germany is profoundly agitated, and has been for months past, by a sort of 
social crusade against the Jews. We are so little accustomed to discriminate 
between the German Jews, and the regular Teutons, that the movement strikes 
us with surprise. The truth seems to be that the Jewish element has attained 
such success in politics, in commerce, and in journalism, as to excite the jeal- 
ousy of a large body of the peopie; and certain writers, university professors 
even, are diligently endeavoring to fan the flames of persecution. But the irre- 
pressible Jew will doubtless survive, as he has done thus far. 

Russia has taken up arms in behalf of Persia against the Kurds. A battle 
was fought by Gen. Skobeloff, Dec. 24, against the Tekke Turcomans near 
Geoktepe, but without decisive results. 

‘Greece is reported to have 80,000 men under arms, and to be determined to 
fight for the frontier awarded by the supplementary Berlin Conference. Propo- 
sals for an arbitration have been rejected by the Greek governor, as the temper 
of the peuple is intensely warlike. The Turks are also preparing for the con- 
flict, but under great and various difficulties. It seems almost certain that war 
will open in the spring. 

Mrs. Marian Evans Cross (George Eliot), the great novelist, is dead. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


The successive difficulties of the English in South Africa are attracting gen- 
eral attention to that remote part of the globe. ' 

The southernmost division of Africais called Cape Colony. It is bounded on 
the north by the Orange River, which tows across the southern point of the 
great peninsula from east to west, thus cutting off an area just four times that of 
Wisconsin. This region was first colonized by the Dutch, in the seventeenth 
century, but was seized by the English in 1806. North of Cape Colony, between 
the Orange River and its chief tributary, the Vaal, lies a region about the size 
of Wisconsin, now known asthe Orange Free State. East of Cape Colony be- 
tween the coast and the head waters of the Orange, is the region known as 
Kaffraria. North of this, on the coast and east of the Orange Free State, is the 
English colony of Natal. = 

After Cape Colony and Natal were seized by Great Britian, the Dutch settlers, 
known as Boers, to escape the English law, migrated across the Orange River 
and founded the Orange Free State. In 1858, British aggression again caused 
them to swarm, and colonize the region between the Vaal and the Limpopo 
River, now known as the Transvaal. 

The Boers would seem to have gone beyond the reach of further crowding, 
but in 1870 occurred the discovery of the great diamond mines, which led toa 
great influx of British adventurers. During the Zulu war in 1879, the Boers 
assisted against the Zulus, but at the close of the war the Transvaal was also 
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seized by the British, the large force sent to overcome the Zulus being found 
serviceable for this double stroke of business. 

During the past few months an uprising of a Kaffir tribe called the Bosutos, 
against the English, has afforded occasion for a revolt of the Boers in the 
Transvaal, who are determined to recover their former independence. The 
Boers are a dull, heavy race, cherishing the institution of slavery, and hostile to 
a progressive Civilization; but one can hardly help sympathizing with them in 
their desperate struggle against British greed of territory. All this trouble, 
moreover, is apart of the legacy bequeathed to Mr. Gladstone’s government by 
his predecessor, Disraeli. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Is the following sentence grammatically correct: “ Five miles further up the 
river,” or should it be, ‘“‘ Five miles farther up the river ?”’ 

Farther is more elegant, further more common. Both have authority. We 
give farther the preference. 


WE are requested to insert the following: A sets out from Chicago to Mil.- 
waukee, and B, at the same time, from Milwaukee to Chicago, both traveling 
uniformly. A reaches Milwaukee 25 hours, and B reaches Chicago 36 hours, 
after they have met on the road. Find in what time each has performed the 


journey. C. 





Messrs. WHITFORD AND Prapt: — Inclosed please find $1.00 for another year. 
The JourNAt, in reality, has become indispensable to me. I have now taken,it 
for one year, and have read every article in every number. It has created in 
me such a love for the work of teaching as I never before had. It has made me 
enthusiastic. Every new number gives me new information. Would only that 
all the teachers and school officers of Wisconsin read the JouRNAL OF Epuca- 
TION; many of our schools would be in a better condition than they are to-day. 

Lomira. JoHN ROESELER. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Report on Epucation. By E. Seguin. U.S. Commissioner of Education, at 
the Vienna Universal Exhibition. Second edition, Authorized and Revised 
by the author. Milwaukee: Doerflinger Book and Publishing Co, 215 pp. 


12mo. 

This closely printed volume contains a large amount of useful matter, in the 
way of facts and opinions, but some of the latter may be taken with some allow- 
ance. Dr. Seguin is well known by his work on idiocy. Though a French- 
man by birth, he has for some years been a resident in this country. His 
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thoughts, especially on the more obscure and controverted topics in the field of 
education, are very suggestive, and the publishers have done a goud service in 
bringing out this revised edition of his report. 


Worps and Numbers. By Henry E. Sawyer, A. M., Associate Principal State 

Normal School, New Britain, Conn. Boston: Thompson, Brown & Co. 

This is a new departure in text-books for primary instruction. But since it 
has been found useful to bring together reading, writing, and spelling, and not 
keep them dissociated, as of old, why not enlarge the circle? We think a further 
enlargement would be found in accordance with the methods of Nature, who 
groups al] things in one harmonious whole; and that very little formal division 
of the exercises of the primary school is needed, if so be that the different facul- 
ties of the child are duly exercised. The agent for the publishers is Mr. Thos. H- 
Bush, 70, Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


We have received from Jones Brothers & Co., Philadelphia, the publishers of 
Ridpath’s works, copies of the Grammar School and Academic editions of his 
United States History. They are works exceedingly attractive to the eye, and are 
supplied with well-executed maps and portraits of leading men jin this country. 
At our institutes the past two years, no history of the United States has been as 
frequently consulted as that of Ridpath. 


Vick’s Frorau Guipe. We have just received from the publisher, Mr. James 
Vick, Rochester, N. Y., a copy of his work, which is one of the finest of the 
kind we have ever seen. The frontispiece is a handsome colored plate, besides 
which, the work contains a portrait of the publisher and several hundred illus. 
trations of plants and bulbs. All persons who are interested in the cultivation 
of flowers will find this an excellent encyclopedia upon that subject. Price 10 
cents. 

Goop Heatra for January begins the sixteenth volume of this excellent 
health monthly. This journal has long enjoyed the largest circuiation of any of 
the health monthlies, and has a growing patronage. The present number con- 
tains two illustrated articles, and a very practical article on the home treatment 
of catarrh, one of the most common maladies in this climate, besides ‘a large 
number of interesting and entertaining articles of interest in every household. 
We know of no journal which so well meets the wants of the masses as Good 
Health. Published at Battle Creek, Mich., at $1.00 a year. Specimen copy free. 


A GERMAN READER, by Prof. Wm. H. Rosenstengel, A. M., of the Wisconsin 
State University. This work is designed for use in our High Schools, while it is 
adapted also tothe instruction given in the German language in our Colleges 
and Universities. The professor has introduced the book into his classes in the 
High School at Madison and at the University. The author says in the preface: 
“Tts features are: 1. Easy selections adapted tothe wants of pupils. 2. The 
selections are taken directly from the standard German editions, with only such 
alterations as were found necessary to make the orthography uniform. 3. Selec- 
tions which furnish a basis of conversation between the teacher and the pupils, 
making the book serviceable for ail other exercises.” The work has just been 
issued by G. I. Jones & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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SwINTON’s SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. These works, six in number, are un- 
rivaled as Readers in beauty of appearance and illustrations, and in the range of 
choice selections. They fill in the most admirable manner, the place which 
they assume. They are prepared on the theory that the children in our public 
schools need to read more pieces in the different grades than are supplied by the 
usual series of Readers. Besides this, the articles in prose and poetry are gen- 
erally those of excellent merit. We become most interested in the Supplemen- 
tary to the Third Reader, as it recalled so many of the stories heard or read in 
our boyhood. Here are “Jack and the Bean Stalk,” “Lilliput,” “ Cinderella,” 
“ John Gilpin,” “Sindbad,” “Robinson Crusoe,” and “ Aladdin.” When will the 
boys and girls ever tire of reading these? But the books to be appreciated must 
be seen. They are published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York, 
and Chicago. 








NOTES. 


At the close of the last terin of the River {| Model Department, of 198,—total 493. Of 
Falls Normal School, five students graduated these, 53 withdrew to teach in the public 
in the Elementary Course. The class bore | schools this winter. The average attendance 
the final examination very creditably. in both Departments, during the quarter, was 


Tue West Bend Times says that the attend- | 343.8, 
ance on the South Side High School at Hart- Supt. Jones, of Rock county, has arranged 
ford, Washington county, is sogreatthatthe | for a series of educational meetings in the 
board has been obliged to employ an assistant | eastern half of that county. The one held at 
for Prof. Congdon. | Johnstown Center, the 11th inst., discussed 
| the subjects: Formation of a Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Disciplinary Measures necessary in 
| School, Relation of Teachers to Patrons, and 
| Course of Study for Ungraded Schools. 
| 


Pror. F. W. Denison, formerly principal 
of the Academy, at Marshall, Dane county, 
has been elected toa position in Allen’s Acad- 
emy, at Chicago. He has already entered 
upon his work in the latter institution. WE had the pleasure of recently addressing 
the people of the flourishing village of Sharon, 
Walworth county, on the subject of organiz- 
ing their public school under the free high 
schoollaw. Within the past two weeks we 
have learned that the district has voted at a 
special meeting to establish at once the high 
school, and begin work under the law by the 
opening of the winter term. 


Ex-Supt. C. J. Cotter is in charge, this 
winter, of the public School at Rome, Jeffer- 
son county. He is ably assisted by Miss 
Trene Brewer. Quite a number of non-resi- 
dent pupils are under Prof. Collier's instruc- 
tion. 


Supt. VrEsAuN, of Manitowoc county, has 
accepted the principalship of the schools in 
Watertown, and will enter upon the duties of Hion. C. W. ButrerRFIELD, of Madison, who 
the new position next March. Hewillreceive | has devoted himself for the past five years, to 
$1,600 salary, and become also the superin- | studying the history of this State and to writ- 
tendent of the schools. ing articles on local histories, has in prepara- 
tion a text-book on the history of Wisconsin, 
for the use of our public schoola. It will be 
published by Hon. David Atwood, of Madison. 
The thorough research and painstaking accu- 
racy of its author, insure a most valuable 
work, which will be introduced into many of 
our common and high schools. 


Supt. McCieary, of Pierce county, reports 
that about fifty pupilsin the country schools 
of his county are working for graduation in 
the common school studies next spring. He 
has prepared and printed a neat looking di- 
ploma to be given to those who are successful 
in this work. 

Tue quarter ending Dec. 10th of the Osh- 
kosh Normal School, shows a registration in 
the Normal Department, of 295; and in the 


Tur ExeEcuTIvE ComMITTEE, of the State 
Teachers’ Association, have decided to hold 
the Annual Session of that body in the first 
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NOTES. 


week of July next, beginning on Wednesday. 
This will enable the Conductors of the insti- 
tutes to begin their annual meeting on Tuesday 
morning of the same week. If the proper 
arrangements can be effected at Appleton 
without doubt the Association will meet at 
that place. Prof. Schmidt, the principal of 
the High School, at Appleton, extended a 
most cordial invitation for the teachers of the 
State to come together in that city. Itis a 
very favorable point for such an annual gath- 
ering. 

Mr. MoAutsTer, superintendent of the 
the Milwaukee schools, is engaged in the laud- 
able enterprise of establishing evening 
schools for the benefit of the youth who can- 
not attend the day schools. Four schools 
have already been established in different 
parts of the city, and more are to be added as 
the demand requires. The superintendent 
has, at considerable labor and expense, made 
himself acquainted with the workings of eve- 
ning schools in the Eastern States, and under- 
stands the requirements necessary to their 
permanency and success. 


Pror. A. EARTUMAN, now incharge of Hum- 
boldt College, Lowa, has prepared a carefully 
written treatise on the Territory of the United 
States. He discusses the following general 
points: (1) Territory, (2) How obtained, (3) 
From whom obtained, (4) Wheu obtained, (5) 
Extent in square miles. He considers the 
subjects of the Original Territory of the 
United States; the purchase of Louisiana, 
Florida, California,Gadsden Tract,and Alaska: 
the annexation of Texas; and the occupation 
of Oregon. He proposes to publish his treat- 
ise, provided he receives sufficient encourage- 
ment from the teachers of this State aud 
Towa. 

Pror. J. Q. Emery has decided not to leave 
his position as principal of the high school at 
Fort Atkinson, and to take the professorship 
of mathematics in the Whitewater Normal 
School. The latter place was tendered him 
Unanimously by the Committee on Teachers 
ofthe Normal Regents. The citizens of Fort 
Atkinson, on learning that he intended to go 
to Whitewater, joined in a most vigorous pro- 
test against his leaving, and prevailed on him 
toremain. His high school is one of the most 
successful it was ever our good fortune to 
visit. His influence upon scores of young 
people at Fort Atkinson and in the vicinity, 
is of the most wholesome and stimulating 
character. 


TE thirty third annual catalogue of Beloit 
College, one of our oldest and most success‘ul 
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institutions, has been received. Under the 
motto, ‘Scientia vera cum fide pura,” the 
college has given some of the best classical 
and scientific instruction ever furnished in 
this State. It employes this year twelve 
professors, with Rev. A. L. Chapin, D.D., the 
oldest college president in this country, at the - 
head. Its students are enrolled this year as 
follows: Seniors, 11; Juniors, 11; Sopho- 
mores, 13; Freshmen, 25; and as preparatories, 
89. Of the 108 young men who have grada- 
ated in the last nine years, we notice that 26 - 
are now employed in teaching. 


The Milwaukee Sentinel of a recent date 
says: 

Pror. McMauon, lately principal of the 
Manitowoc High School, is in the city. He 
has just completed a translation from the 
French of Mons. Bredif’s celebrated work, 
“The Eloquence of Demosthenes, or Politi- 
cal Eloquence in Greece.” Prof. McMahon's 
translation of this work has secured for him 
the offer of the Chair of English Literature, 
in the Academy of Chambery, one of the six 
departments into which the University of 
France is divided. He has accepted the offer, 
and will leave for Europe in a few weeks, or 
as soon as the new work Is in print. Mr. Mc- 
Mahon was, until about six months ago, a 
teacher in the High School of this city. 

Tue Epvucation Brit, as passed by the 
United States Senate, and likely to receive 
the support of the House of Representatives, 
embraces the following general features: 

The net proceeds of the patents and sale of 
public lands, are forever set apart for the edu- 
cation of the people. The Secretary of the 
Treasury shall yearly apportion to the several 
States and Territories and the District of Col- 
umbia, on the basis of the population between 
the ages of five and twenty years, said net 
proceeds for the previous year, which shall be 
credited as an educational fund, on which four 
per cent. interest per annum is to be paid to 
the State as above; provided that, for the first 
ten years the apportionment shall be made 
according to the number of the population of 
ten years old and upward, who can not read 
nor write; and provided further, that one-third 
of the income from said fund shall be annual- 
ly appropriated to complete the endowment 
and support of the colleges establish.d, or 
which may be established, under the act of 
1862, until the amount annuaily thus accruing 
to said colleges in cach State shall reach $30,- 

000, af:er which the whole of said income shall 
be A maa mee by said States, Territories, 
and District to the education of all children 
between the ages of six and sixteen. To be 
entitled to the benefits of this act, any State 
must maintain for at least three months in 
each year until January Ist, 1835, thereafter 
four months in each year, a system of free 
public schools, for ali children between six 
and sixteen. Any State misapplying any of 
the money received under this act shall forfeit 
further grants until the amountso misapplied 
shall have been replaced by said State. 
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A paper in this State speaks of a leading 
teacher as having ‘‘ undaunted fitness.” It 
is a good quality to have in store in some of 
the rough schools, where the pedagogue must 
brave the perils of a lawless crowd of over- 
grown and nndisciplined boys. 

Tue River Falls Journal says: Our Public 
School seems to be giving unqualified satis- 
faction. We recently visited Prof. Barns’ 
room, and must say that if the most thorough 
and searching instruction, perfect discipline, 
and excellent spirit make a model school ,this 
room reaches it. We had no time to visit the 
others except at recess, but from the general 
appearance of things everything is working 
well. We were especially pleased to note suc- 
cessful effort to keep in perfect preservation 
the school property. 

TuE Jefferson High School has taken up 
quarters in the building formerly belonging 
to the Liberal Institute of that place. The 
city purchased the building some time since, 
and have been holding it in reserve for their 
high school. The Principal, Prof. Squires, an 
old school-mate, is in charge, and has been 
made also the superintendent of the schools 
of the city. He has taught here successfully 
for many years. 

Supt. Harper, of Grant county, has arranged 
to hold during this winter, three meetings 
with the teachers in each of the three assem- 
bly districts of his county. He has published 
a complete and varied programme of the ex- 
ercises at each of these meetings. The work 
consists chiefly in the discussion of subjects 
connected with the teaching of the common 
branches in our schools. These meetings 
cannot fail to be productive of great good. 


Pror. HosEa Barns, principal of the River 
Falls public school, informs the parents to 
whom the reports of the attendance, scholar- 
ship, and deportment of the pupils are sent 
each month, as follows: 


| 





“These reports are for the inspection of | 


parents, and will be valuable or_ valueless 
according to the estimate or use made of them. 
The hearty co-operation of parents is desired, 
that these reports may improve from month 
tomonth. Do not fail to examine this first 
report.” 

TuE State Superintendent applied last 
month to the United States Commissioner of 
Education for copies of the circular on “Rural 
School Architecture,” to be used in this State. 
A copy has been sent to each county Superin- 
tendent, who, it is trusted, will make good use 
ofit. The circular was prepared by Mr. T. M. 
Clark, of Boston, Mass., was printed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and contains 106 
pages. ‘ We have not yet had time to examine 
it carefully, but it impresses us as a document 
of some value. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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SrMILar notices to one below are now ap- 
pevring in the local papers of the State. It 
is a good sign, when the people, old and 
young, in a school-district, become engaged 
in such intellectual efforts. The Witness, 
published at Platteville, says: 


The Brick School Literary Society, which 
was organized about one vear ago, is in a very 
prosperous condition. The members take 
great interest in their work, and the exercises 
are very entertaining. We hope the parents 
will take an interest in the society, and see 
that their children attend. 


Pror. INGAtLs, the principal of the public 
schools at Menomonie, Dunn county, furnishes 
the following statement for the last issue of 
The News published at that place: 


The enrollment for this term is forty-one 
greater than that for the corresponding term 
of last year. The subject of punctuality needs 
the attention of some parents. By examining 
the above report, you will see that seventy- 
two of the eighty-seven cases of tardiness oc- 
curred in four primary departments. The re- 
sponsibility of having those little children at 
school in time certairly rests with the par- 
ents. What is required is to have the children 
in the school room when the bell ceases to 
ring at nine o’clock a. M. and at one o'clock 
P.M. 


Tue Chronicle, pudlished at Two Rivers, 
Manitowoc county, has the following: 

Every person in this city will regret to know 
that J. M. Rait, who for the past year and a 
half has been principal of our public school, 
is about to leave us,—he having been offered 
and having accepted the principalship of the 
Northside school in Manitowoc. As a suce 
cessful and practical teacher, Mr. Rait is not 
outranked by any person in Wisconsin. Our 
school has prospered wonderfully under him, 
and althongh all who are interested in its 
welfare will regret his departure, it hardly can 
be expected that he will neglect his own ad- 
vancement when an opportunity is presented. 
Our public school can-be made to rank any in 
the State, if our people will take hold of the 
matter, and then we shall run no risk of hav- 
ing our teachers enticed away. 


WE clip the following item from the Polk 
County Press of the 18th ult. The same issue 
contains a notice of fourteen such meetings 
as described below: 


The educational evening meetings, which 
are being held in different parts of the county, 
by Supt. Dike, are serving as the best means 
of reaching the people—the fathers and 
mothers of the children who attend the public 
schools. Thisis proved by the interest man- 
ifested in crowded houses at each of the meet- 
ings. They are serving to awaken and create 
an interest that will benefit our schools. One 
of these interesting meetings was held last 
Friday evening in school district number 2, 
Farmington, (the Barry district). The exer- 
cises consisted of select readings and declam- 
ations, by the pupils, and remarks by Supt. 
Dike and C. E. Mears. The house was crowd- 
ed with people. It is the intention of Supt. 


Dike to hold these meetings in all districts 
which can be reached during the winter. 
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Tue Jowa Normal Monthly, for October, 
contains an interesting series of articles on 
the Normal Institute, which now instructs 
10,000 teachers annually in that State. These 
writers, among whom are well-known work- 
ers in the institute, claim that there is still 
room for improvement. A permanent, graded 
course of study, with uniform eethods of 
teaching; a board of normal regents; gener 
osity in school committees, and hospitality 
among citizens; longer sessions; superior 
conductors, are among the demands of these 
critics. Our observation is that all our in- 
stitutes are too exclusively dominated by 
“home talent.” One new man or woman, if 
alive and sympathetic, let in upon a group of 
teachers, will often bring a flood of sunshine 
or a brisk kind of ventilation. No profession 
requires such constant stirring-up from with- 
out as the teacher's; and every teachers’ meet- 
ing should give one hour to a ‘**Jayman,”’ and 
take notes, even of the foolish things he may 
say. 

THE statistics of education as a part of the 
census of 1880 are being collected under the 
direction of Dr. Henry R. Waite, of New York. 
The schedules have been prepared and have 
been generally sent to State, county, and town 
educational officials throughout the United 
States, to be filled out. They are also sent to 
private instructors, sectarian institutions, 
etc., so that the listing will be complete and 
thorough. The information furnished will be 
fuller than was ever before gathered. The 
answers will relate to the school attendance, 
courses of study, limit of age of pupils for 
each school, qualifications of teachers, the 
hygienic condition of schoo] buildings and 
their surroundings, and the sources from 
which the schools receive their support. The 
result will be a complete map of the school 
situation in the United States, upon which 
the deficiences may be pointed out and locat- 
ed. Now that education is beginning to as- 
sume a character of national importance and 
€ ground for congressional action, the new 
report will prove very useful. 

Some improvements have recently been 
made in the buildings of the Industrial School 
for Boys at Waukesha. Considerable grading 
and sodding has been performed on the open 
space between the family buildings and work 
shops, which at once adds to the good appear- 
ance of the place and as well renders it more 
healthful; for the stagnant pond which form- 
erly was located there could but prove detri- 
mental to the sanitary conditions of the 
school. The inside improvements have been 
extensive, the most important additions being 








that of steam power and a system of water 
works, by which means a great saving of labor 
has been secured. A twelve-horse-power en- 
gine performs an endless amount of labor in 
the manufacturing departments and in the 
laundry. In the latter a newly improved 
washing machine, which is run by steam, is 
something wonderful to behold, and does 
away with the work of six or eight boys. 
Bathing rooms are also being ad:ed to the 
number of ten or twelve. One of the most 
important changes of the year has been the 
discarding of vaults and the thorough clean- 
ing each day of all the closets. 


A TEACHER in a public school makes the 
following inquiries: 


‘*T would take this opportunity of asking 
your advice onamatter affecting my own 
work in this place. My predecessor was ac- 
customed to do many things which the Amer- 
ican public are wont to pronounce “bad.” 
Among other things, he habitually used to- 
bacco in the school room, and this had a tell- 
ing influence on the boys and young men of 
the school, notwithstanding the desire of 
many good people to the contrary. Some of 
the boys who indulge in the habit are not over 
thirteen years of age. I have, to my sorrow, 
become convinced that the use of tobacco and 
strong drink by such young boys seriously 
impairs their physical health, and thereby 
greatly retards their intellectual progress. 
These boys have no desire or appetite for 
knowledge, and it seems impossible in their 
present condition to develop any such desire. 
Their highest ambition seems to be sensual 
gratification and street loafing. I have en- 
deavored to remove these habits from my pu- 
pils, and have been so far successful as to 
banish them from the school premises. They 
still practice them outside of school and in 
secret. When they come to school they smell 
so strong of tobacco and the other evil habit 
as to be exceedingly offensive, both to myself 
and to other members of the school — young 
ladies, and such boys and young men as do 
not use these articles. I even believe that it 
affects our health. At the close of last year, 
I thought there was evidence of success to 
the extent of having overcome these habits 
entirely. But, on my return this year, I find 
them again revived. I shall again prohibit 
the indulgence in them on the school prem- 
ises. Will the lawsupport mein this? What 
can be done outside of the school-house to 
prevent the boys drinking and smoking to 
such extent that their breath is intolerable in 
the school room?" 








“HOW FORCIBLE ARE RIGHT WORDS.” 


A NEW SPELLING BOOK, 


FOUNDED ON COMMON SENSE. 


e 
A new and an entire departure from the irrational, artificial, unmethodi- 


cal, irregular, incomplete, time-wasting, old-style “ Spellers.” 


HARRINGTONS GRADED SPELLING BOOK, 


Just issued from the press of Messrs. Harper & Broruers, is based on reason, and con- 
structed on right principles. It obeys the laws which govern the acquisition of a child’s vocab- 
Blary, and is an 1)lustration of the true order of mental growth. 


Original Features of the Graded Spelling Book. 


1. Rational Selection of Words for study —according to the child’s understanding and ( 
progress. 

2. The intelligent connection and use of words in seatences — securing a clear conception of 
their meaning and a lasting impress of their form. 

8. The systematic writing of words — practically applyiog the well-known fact that we learn 
to spell by the eye rather than by the ear. 

4. Especial attention to words in most common use, and that apply to familiar things. e@ 

5. Carefully prepared Dictation Exercises, teaching, along with spelling, forms of letters to 
friends, points of punctuation, capitalizing, abbreviations, contractions, etc. Pp 

6. Elliptical Sentences — cultivating thought and its word expression. Cl 

%. Beautiful Script-forms for beginners. : 

8. Supplementary Reading-matter, poetic gems, etc., furnished by means of the admirably 
selected sentences and extracts. P. 

9. How to Teach Children to Spell —see “ Suggestions to Teachers,” at beginning of book. 

10 The Book closes with Keys to Webster's and Worcester’s Dictionaries, and the “* Five 
Rules of Spelling.” P 










































Results of such a Course in Word-Training. h 

ti 

1. The formation of a correct habit of spelling. : 

2, A knowledge of the proper use of words. 01 

8. A love for the study of words. al 

In short, Prof. Harrington's GRADED SPELLING BOOK not only teaches the pupil to th 
gpell, but it also gives him an unusual command of language, and enables him ¢o read fluently 

and intelligently. 

THE ATTENTION of all interested in better methods and in better results of teaching, is tl 

Called to the above brief view of a book believed to possess remarkable merit. i 0 

WE WANT YOU TO EXAMINE THE BOOK, th 

and will mail it, postpaid, for 15 cents, Address dl 

W. J. BUTTON, la 

Agent for the introduction of Harper & Brothers’ Educational Works, of 


Chicago, IIL 








